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I, 


Cicero, Cato Maior De Senectute XVIII, 63f: Quin etiam memoriae pro- 
ditum est, cum Athenis ludis quidam in theatrum grandis natu venisset, magno 
consessu locum nusquam ei datum a suis civibus; cum autem ad Lacedaemonios 
accessisset, qui legati cum essent certo in loco consederant, consurrexisse omnes 
illi dicuntur et senem sessum recepisse. Quibus cum a cuncto consessu plausus 
esset multiplex datus, dixisse ex eis quendam Atheniensis scire quae recta 
essent sed facere nolle. 


This famous anecdote has received less consideration from the 
standpoint of scenic antiquities than it deserves. On the one hand, 
since it involves no technical term more significant than the innocu- 
ous theatrum, it has been ignored by the modern writers who have 
treated of the technical terminology of the ancient theater.? On the 
other hand, the commentators upon Cicero’s essay, being neither 
specially interested in such matters nor always fully informed of 
the problems involved, have disregarded the theatrical implications 
of the episode, or sometimes have set down comments which are far 
from being helpful or accurate. 

For example, one editor refers to ‘‘the orchestra in which, in the 
Roman theater, were the seats for the senators and other dis- 


1 Read before the American Philological Association at Cornell University, 

Dee. 30, 1925, under the title of ‘‘Seaenica Altera.’’ A continuation of 
“‘Seaenica’? in T.4.P.A., XL(1909), 109-20. 
_?Cf. Christ, ‘‘Bedeutungswechsel einiger auf das griechische Theater beziig- 
lichen Ausdriicke,’’ Jahrb. f. klass. Philologie, CIL (1894), 38 ff.; Dérpfeld- 
Reisch, Das griechische Theater ( 1896), 283ff.; Miiller, ‘‘ Untersuchungen zu 
den Bihnen-alterthiimern,’’ Philologus, Supplementband VII(1899), 3ff.; 
Flickinger, ‘‘The Meaning of éni tij¢ oxnviis in Writers of the Fourth Cen- 
tury,’? University of Chicago Decennial Publications, First Series, V1I(1902), 
13 ff., and Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theater (1904), 
23-59; Scherling, De Voce Sxnvi Quantum ad Theatrum Graecum Pertinet 
Significatione et Usu (1906); and Flickinger, ‘‘Scaenica,’’ T.A.P.A., XL 
(1909), 109ff., and The Greek Theater and its Drama2(1922), 57ff. 
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tinguished persons, such as foreign ambassadors’’ (italics mine), 
Cicero’s text, however, makes plain that the incident took place in 
the Athenian theater. Accordingly, one of our best American 
scholars wrote: ‘‘The reference is probably to the great Dionysia 

. . . Special seats in the orchestra were reserved for ambassadors 
and other distinguished guests.’’ But the Athenian theater seems 
not to have been reconstructed along Roman lines until the time of 
Nero,* and there is some reason for believing that the Roman custom 
of placing seats in the orchestra was not introduced prior to the 
Phaedrus theater of the third or fourth century A.D.° 

It is true that there is nothing by which the supposed date of the 
event described may be established, but of course it occurred before 
the time when Cicero wrote his De Senectute—a full century before 
the Nero theater—and probably before the dramatic time of the 
work (150 B.C., ef. V, 14 and the commentaries ad loc.). In fact, 
it is perhaps to be assigned to the fourth or fifth century B.C.* But 
in any case, the incident. must be explained in terms of Greek prac- 
tices; and, for that matter, the Roman custom of sitting in the or. 
chestra does not assist in removing the difficulties of visualizing the 
story. 

But there are a few editors who cite the Greek practice of xooedoia 
without committing a faux pas about seats in the orchestra. The 
custom of reserving seats in the front rows of the cavea of the theater 
for priests and officials and honored guests such as foreign ambas- 
sadors is, of course, well attested both by literary evidence and by 
inscriptions upon stone seats which are still preserved in the theater 
of Dionysus Eleuthereus.’? Demosthenes’ indignant question whether 
he should have ordered the director of the theater not to assign 
Philip’s ambassadors a place for witnessing the Dionysia* perhaps 
implies that there were no definite seats permanently reserved for 
ambassadors as there were for certain local officials; but in any case 


8 The story is repeated by Valerius Maximus (IV. 5, ext. 2) but without 
definitizing the details. 

4Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama2 (1922), 72 ff. 

5 Cf. ibid. 75. 

6 According to the terms of the alliance which followed the Peace of Nicias 
but was violated within seven years, Spartan ambassadors were required t 
attend the Dionysia in Athens every year, cf. Thucyd., V, 23, 4. 

7 Both kinds of evidence are conveniently summarized by Haigh, The Ati 
Theatre? (revised by Pickard-Cambridge, 1907), 335 f. 

} déav ph xatavetnar tov dexitéxtov’ avtols 
xehevoa; Cf. also Aeschines, Falsa Leg. 110 f. 
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there can be no doubt as to the general position of the seats which 
the Spartans occupied on this occasion. They were somewhere well 
down in the front of the auditorium, honoratissimo loco, as Valerius 
Maximus (IV, 5, ext. 2) expressed it. 

Now I have been unable to find any one who has tried to carry 
the analysis further. In conversation with fellow teachers of the 
De Senectute practically all have stopped right at this point. Under 
the spur of my questions, some have suggested that the old man 
entered by one of the two parodoi and walked along until he came 
to the Spartans who rose in a body and gave him a seat. The 
difficulty with this explanation is that it reduces the length of the 
incident and the duration of the old man’s search for a place. Under 
this theory of ‘‘staging’’ the story, the Spartans would have been 
among the first whom the old man approached, only a few Athenians 
(and those men who for official reasons might have thought that they 
had some justification for clinging to their places) would have given 
him the cold shoulder, and the whole thing would have been over 
without many of the assembled spectators being aware of what was 
going on. Whereas the whole point of the anecdote consists in the 
fact that the old man had made a prolonged search, had attracted 
the attention of the vast assemblage (magno consessu), and had 
been sent on his way by the oi xodAoi of his own people (a suis 
civibus) before the Spartans had a chance of displaying their tradi- 
tional consideration for the aged. It must be remembered, too, that 
the front row of the Athenian cavea consisted of sixty-seven in- 
dividual marble thronoi with backs, seats which were too narrow to 
be shared with anyone. If the occupant of such a chair relinquished 
it, he was without recourse. In the final arrangements in the theater 
of Dionysus at least sixty of these sixty-seven thronoi were assigned 
to the holders of certain positions whieh may still be read from the 
inscription on each chair; ef. Dérpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische 
Theater, 47-49. Fifty of them were for priests. Therefore, in the 
very first row there was no room for a considerable body® of am- 
bassadors, who must accordingly have been located a little further 
back. But outside of the front row nearly all the seats were stone 
benches marked with vertical lines engraved at intervals of sixteen 
Inchs. Consequently it was possible for the Spartan ambassadors 
to have sprung to their feet (consurrexisse) at the old man’s ap- 


wad ~— Spartans took the oath of adherence to the alliance mentioned 
Pp. 93, n. 6. 
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proach and then, after he had been seated, to have crowded them- 
selves more or less uncomfortably into the remaining space without 
any one of them being forced out altogether. The story, therefore, 
loses much of its point if the contrast is permitted to lie between 
the politeness of the Spartans on their benches and the selfishness 
of the Athenian dignitaries in their individual chairs. No; the 
conduct of the ambassadors must be brought into comparison with 
that of the general audience which also sat on benches. 

Of course, it would be possible to maintain that the old man en 
tered by the parodos opposite the part of the theater where the Spar. 
tans sat, walked along the passageway encircling the orchestra to 
one of the nearer radiating aisles which did not pass the envoys, 
continued into the longitudinal diazoma, and finally came down 
again by an aisle which brought him near the visitors from Sparta. 
There is no way of disproving this view, but I am inclined to favor 
another interpretation. 

The Athenian theater is somewhat unusual in having upper en- 
trances into the cavea in addition to the parodoi which debouch 
into the orchestra..° An ancient road, well up the slope of the 
Acropolis, had been incorporated into the theater when it was con- 
structed upon this site; and in order that this might continue in use 
as a thoroughfare when theatrical performances were not in pro- 
gress, upper entrances to the theater were placed at the points of 
intersection, and the road, within the limits of the theater, served 
as a diazoma to divide the déateov proper “ from the éxdéatoov. 
It is my belief that the old man entered at one of these upper paroda% 
after the auditorium was already packed, presently began. to attract 
attention by drifting aimlessly about év totv dvoiv éPodoiv™? where 
no seats were reserved and every man had the pick of whatever 
benches might still be unoccupied (if any), and finally came in his 
desperation down toward the front and was rescued by the well- 
bred** Spartans. Thus the sixty-seven dignitaries in the front row 
of seats never were put to the test, and the Athenian applause was 
no reflection upon their own officials (which would have been an- 
other breach of good manners) but upon themselves. It seems to 


10 There are extra entrances also in the theaters at Thoricus, Mantines, 
Messene, etc. 


11 The primary meaning of #éatgov refers to the space occupied by the 
audience, cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, 60, n.1. 


12 Cf, Demosthenes, De Corona 28. 
13 Optime morati, in Cicero’s phrase. 
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me that this interpretation of Cicero’s words best accords with the 
setting and atmosphere of the whole story. 


II. 


Pollux, Onomasticon IV, 123: péen & tedteov aviic xal paris xal xatatoun, 
neguides, oxnvn, dexnotea, Loyeiov, mg0cxyviov, nagaoxyva, bxooxyvov. xal 
oxnvi wev bxoxeit@v tdvov, 7 5€ dexnotea tod yogod ... . 

Several years ago, after a brief period of tergiversation,’* I came 
to the conclusion that in Pollux oxyvy never meant ‘‘stage’’ but 
merely ‘‘scene-building.’’ ‘‘Pollux catalogues eleven parts of a 
theater [including dupéAn, which occurs just beyond the text, cited 
above]. Of these, only six concern us at present: oxnvh, orchestra, 
logium, proscenium, parascenia, and hyposcenium (IV, 123). Déorp- 
feld thinks that Pollux is describing the Greek Hellenistic theater, 
but Pollux was for many years a professor at Athens and dedicated 
his work to the Emperor Commodus (161-192 A.D.). Unless his 
language prevents it, it is more natural to suppose that he had the 
Athenian structure of his own day in mind, and this would be the 
Nero theater. In that case, every term falls into place. For the 
Nero theater logium could refer to the stage alone; and as there 
would be no sense in Pollux mentioning two words for stage and 
since no other term for scene-building as a whole (including logium, 
proscenium, and parascenia) appears in his list, oxnvj must still 
mean scene-building and not stage.’’!® 

Accordingly I am naturally interested in the fact that Fenster- 
busch has just adopted the same point of view.** He rightly appeals 
to the phrase eis td Aoyeiov tis oxnvijs in the Delian inscriptions as 
showing that the logium was a part of the oxyvy, and neatly draws 
up the equation: oxynvy [in the broadest sense] — Biihnengebiude 
[i.e. oxnvy in a narrower sense]--Aoyeiov. Now oxnyvi occurs but 
once in the list; and its position before deynotea, not among the 
subordinate terms Aoyeiov . . . . ixooxywov, shows that it is used in 
the broad sense and on a parity with doy/jot90. Fensterbusch be- 
lieves that this contrasted jextaposition of oxyvi and doyhotoc is 
explicable only on the basis of the Gegensatz between ‘‘Biihnenge- 
baude + doyeiov,’’ on the one hand, and éo0xyjotea on the other, 
“zumal wenn die Biihne lediglich den scaenici actores, die Orchestra 
den thymelici zugewiesen ist.’? To me these final words constitute 


————— 
4 Cf. Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theater (1904), 45. 
Cf. The Greek Theater and its Drama (1918), 97 f. 
Cf. “‘Sunvij bei Pollux’’, Hermes, LX (1925), 112. 
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an unfortunate addition to an article which otherwise is altogether 
acceptable. They attempt to fasten too heavy a burden upon a 
piece of evidence which is entirely too slight to receive it. Fenster- 
busch would have done far better to see that Pollux’ dictum, oxnvj 
.... 40000, is to be explained by reference to contemporaneous con- 
ditions in the Athenian theater (that of Nero) and that the some- 
what similar words of Vitruvius (V. 7, 3), to which Fensterbusch 
here alludes, are to be interpreted in terms of the Graeco-Roman 
theaters, especially in Asia Minor, and the contemporaneous plays 
there, in which the chorus was either non-existent or negligible.” 

This understanding of Pollux now meets confirmation in a bit 
of evidence from Ephesus. Above the highest row of seats in this 
theater there have been found remains of a portico, which Heberdey 
saw was designated by the word avtioxynvos (se. otod) in inscription 
number 41.%* This is the first appearance of this word, which War- 
necke’® has just fitted into its proper place by quoting Vitruvius 
V, 6, 4: ‘‘tectum porticus, quod futurum est in summa gradatione, 
cum scaenae altitudine libratum perficiatur ideo, quod vox crescens 
aequaliter ad summas gradationes et tectum perveniet.’’ Now this 
addition to the Ephesian theater was perhaps constructed during 
the life time of Pollux.” At least the architectural device was 
known to Vitruvius, and there is no reason to doubt that both the 
idea itself and a name for it were known to Pollux. Yet he neither 
lists otod avtioxnvos or *dvtioxqwov in his parts of a Greek theater 
nor describes such a structure in other terms. The reason is clear: 
The Athenian theater had no *dévtioxjvov, and Pollux was describ- 
ing the Athenian theater, not a mere generalization. 


IIT. 


In the Classical Weekly, XVII (1924), 104, in a review of Pro- 
fessor Van Hook’s Greek Life and Thought, Professor Crosby wrote: 


On page 178 the diameter of the orchestra of the Dionysiac theater is said 
to be ‘‘sixty-four feet, six inches (sixty Greek feet).’’ This statement does not 
square with any value of the Greek foot with which the reviewer is familiar. 
Professor Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama 69, has a similar 
entry, but gives the diameter as sixty-four feet, four inches. 


17C, The Greek Theater and its Drama, 76-87, 92-101 and 116 f. 

18 Cf. Forschungen in Ephesos II (1912), 15 and 163 f. 

19 Cf. Philologus XXXV (1925), 127 f. ’Avtioxnvos is cited in the new 
revision of Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (1925). 

20 Hérmann assigns it to 140-144 A.D., ef. Jahrbuch d. deutschen aroh. 
Instituts, XXXVITI/XXXIX (1923-24), 281. 
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My statement is, of course, based upon Dérpfeld, Das griechische 
Theater, 59: 


Die Orchestra Lykurgs muss zwichen dem offenen Wassercanal gemessen 
werden und hat einen Duchmesser von 19.61m. Der Radius des runden 
Tanzplatzes misst also 9.805m. Man durfte erwarten, dass diesses Mass einem 
runden Betrage altgriechischer Fusse entspreche, weil der Radius der Orchestra 
als das Grundmass des Theaters bezeichnet werden darf und als solches von 
keinem andern Masse abhingig ist. In der That entspricht der Betrag von 
9.805m. genau 20 Ellen oder 30 griechischen Fussen von 0.327m. (vergl. oben 
8.50). Gerade das Mass vou 20 Ellen oder 30 Fussen ist im Altertum ein 
sehr beliebtes rundes Mass gewesen .... Es mag bei dieser Gelegenheit 
erwihnt werden, dass sehr viele Abmessungen des Theaters nach demselben 
Fusse von 0.327 in runde Betrage ergeben, und dass mithin das Theater wahr- 
scheinlich nach diesem iginidisch-attischen Fusse erbaut ist. 


Dérpfeld’s cross-reference is to the following words: 


Da 0.33m. gerade die Grésse eines griechischen Fusses ist (vergl. Athen. 
Mitth. XV (1890), 8. 171),.... 


For several reasons, as will appear later, it seems worth while to 
quote part of the statement given in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary of the English Language (1912) s. v. ‘‘metrie’’: ‘‘.... 
the meter, which was intended to be, and is very nearly, one ten- 
millionth part of the distance measured on a meridian of the earth 


from the equator to the pole, being equal to about 39.37 inches, or 
3 feet 3 3/8 inches. Speaking accurately, a meter is the distance 
between two lines on a certain platinum bar kept in Paris, when this 
bar is at 0 degrees C. or 32 degrees F. The English Board of Trade 
value is 39.370113 inches. In the United States the accepted value 
is 39.37 inches, 

The discrepancy of two inches between Professor Van Hook’s 
figure and mine is perhaps not very important. In reply to a letter 
of inquiry from me he was unable to throw any light upon the sub- 
ject. I used the American value of 39.37 inches, according to which 
a diameter of 19.61m would amount tod 772.0457 inches. The Eng- 
lish Board of Trade value would give a slightly larger result, 
772.0578+ inches. The first figure exceeds 64 feet 4 inches by less 
than 5/100 of an inch; the second exceeds it by less than 6/100 of 
an inch, 

Far more important is the question raised by Professor Crosby 
as to the exact length of a Greek foot and whether the diameter of 
the Lycurgus orchestra was in fact exactly (genau, according to 
Dorpfeld) sixty Aeginetan-Attic feet. This is a matter of the greater 
Consequence for the reason that sixty feet was a frequently used 
measurement and Dérpfeld therefore believes the orchestra to have 
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been the starting-point in the dimensions of this structure and not 
to have been incidentally derived from some other part of the build- 
ing. Now at the very outset we are confronted by a contradiction. 
On p. 59 of his book Dérpfeld speaks of the Aeginetan-Attic foot of 
0.327 m, and in his cross-reference (p. 50) speaks of a Greek foot 
of 0.33 m. To most of us in America and the British Empire, 
ignorant as we are of the metric system in actual practice, such a 
difference seems large. In fact, it amounts to three millimeters, or 
(roughly) one-ninth of an inch, per foot; in a diameter of sixty feet 
it would introduce a variation of about half a foot. That sucha 
looseness in the use of linear measurements actually obtained in 
ancient buildings is proved by Dorpfeld’s second cross-reference, 
which is to his article in Athenische Mitthetlungen XV (1890), 167ff. 
(‘‘Das iginaisch-attische Mass-System’’), especially p. 171: ‘‘ Diese 
Biespiele, welche ich noch beliebig vermehren konnte, fiihren 
iibereinstimmend auf einem Lingenfuss von 0.326m. bis 0.328m. 
Wir lernen daraus, dass der attische Fuss etwas kleiner war als 
0.33m und zwar muss der Normalbetrag zwischen den genannten 
Grenzen gelegen haben.’’ Dérpfeld’s figures are sufficient to show 
that our handbooks are too dogmatic and precise as to these matters.” 
The same result appears also in data recently published by Pro- 
fessor Tenney Frank with reference to the early Roman foot.” 

If we assume that an official foot measure was available like the 
platinum meter in Paris or like the linear xijyus which was engraved 
upon two columns in the Roman market-place at Athens, it is yet 
possible to see some factors which would produce slight variations 
from the standard within each system. Their instruments fell 
far short of the precision which we are accustomed to expect and 
attain, and even modern scientists were unable to make the 
meter exactly one ten-millionth part of a meridian. On the other 
hand, an error of 1/9 of an inch cannot be attributed entirely to 
this source. Secondly, the variability in the expansion and con- 
traction of different materials when subjected to changes in tem- 
perature introduces another element into the problem. In the cas 
of iron and marble the coefficient of linear expansion amounts to 


21E. g. Whibley, A Companion to Greek Studies (1916), §570, gives the 
Attic foot a value of .2957 m. and the Aeginetan foot. 333 m. It is all the 
worse when the values are stated precisely but inconsistently. Thus, ™ 
Harper’s Dictionary of Antiquities the Attic foot is given a value of .290/m 
on p. 1032 and .296m in the table on p. 1696. 

22Cf. Roman Buildings of the Republic (1924), vol. III, in Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, pp. 5-8. 
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one hundred-thousandth of the whole for each centigrade degree of 
variation in temperature. It is evident that this factor is also too 
small to help us much by itself. In the third place, it is likely that 
the makers of measuring sticks did not always resort to the official 
standard but to copies which were perhaps separated by several 
intermediaries from the original. Every time this process was re- 
peated, the more important would become the sources of error al- 
ready mentioned. Finally and most important, we do not know 
what kind of a measuring stick was employed by the builders of the 
orchestra and of the structures which Dérpfeld discussed in 
Athenische Mittheilungen. A steel tape was, of course, out of the 
question. We all know how unreliable is a tape-measure made of 
woven material and so bound to stretch. If the measuring stick was 
of wood or metal, it must have been short—not over four or five feet 
in length, possibly only one foot. If such a unit be applied again 
and again in measuring off a distance of sixty feet, it is easy to see 
how an error of half a foot could readily oceur by reason of careless- 
ness both in advancing the measure successively from point to point 
and in allowing it to deviate to the right and left of the straight line 
to which it ought to be rigidly kept. 


Whatever may be thought of these explanations, the data pre- 
sented by Dérpfeld exhibit a variation which allows us to believe 
that the Lycurgus orchestra was at least intended to have a diameter 
of sixty feet, a round number. 


IV. 


It has been commonly held, I believe, that the statements of fact 
and the drawings in Das griechische Theater are unusually exact, 
whatever may be thought of the theories advanced by the authors.”* 


28Contrast, however, the opinion of Egilf Rostrup, Attic Tragedy in the 
Light of Theatrical History (1923; translated by Ingeborg Andersen), p. 15: 
‘‘.... there exists no book on this subject that makes a less favorable im- 
Pression on closer perusal. The book is to that degree a ‘tract’ that the 
authors—Reisch, however, to a much lesser degree than Dérpfeld—do not 
shrink from any interpretation in keeping with that to be proved. Thus Dorp- 
feld even takes the liberty of ‘suiting’ the architectonic measures and draw- 
ings which otherwise would not have proved his case. It often occurs that 
they absolutely do not agree with actual facts or in proportion to each other.’’ 
These words are too severe, and the charges, in this form, are unwarranted. 
Rostrup’s footnote gives a list of references to Dérpfeld’s alleged offenses, 
but for the most part it constitutes no attack upon his bona fides but only 
upon his good judgment in interpreting the remains. Note the same distinc- 
ton, which Hérmann draws with reference to the Austrian excavations at 
Ephesus: ‘‘So ist denn in Ephesos der seltene Fall gegeben, dass die friiheren 
Bearbeiter das Material in wissenschaftlich einwandfreier Form aufgenommen 
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Yet errors do occur. For example, the scale of measurement as given 
on Tafel II is incorrectly numbered to represent a length of ten 
meters. It ought to be twenty, and I silently corrected the error on 
fig. 32 of The Greek Theater and Its Drama (first edition, 1918) ™ 
A far more serious matter is the size of the Aeschylean orchestra. 
terrace. On pp. 26f of Das griechische Theater it was maintained 
that the position of this orchestra was determined by two fragments 
of wall and by a cutting in the native rock near the east parodos (R, 
Q, and V in Tafel ITI) ,*° and it was twice stated that the diameter 
of the circle thus established was 24m. 

Confidently accepting these statements, Professor J. T. Allen 
advanced the theory”® that this old orchestra-terrace was of the same 
size as the great circle of the Lycurgus theater as ‘‘inscribed within 
the lowest tiers of seats,’’ though the Lycurgus theater had been 
shifted a few yards to the north of the earlier structure, and that, 
if the great circle of the Lycurgus theater, with its orchestra (as 
determined by the inner boundary of the gutter) and its scene 
building, be thought of as lifted from its place and superimposed 
upon the Aeschylean orchestra-terrace, then (a) the wall at the rear 
of the Lycurgus parascenia and connecting them (i.e. the front wall 
of the oxynvyn) would be a tangent of the retaining wall of the or- 
chestra-terrace at its southernmost point, (b) the inner corners of 
the parascenia would coincide exactly with the inner edge of the 
retaining wall, and (c) a line drawn between the parascenia and 
at the same distance back of their front as the Hellenistic proscenium 
stood back of the Hellenistic parascenia would be an exact chord of 
the outermost edge of the circular retaining wall.?”_ Thus it would 
seem that the Lycurgus theater of the fourth century and its in- 
mediate predecessor at the close of the fifth century had closely 


und publiziert, in ihren Erginzungs-vorschligen aber daraus noch nicht all die 
Schliisse gezogen haben, die tatsachlich mit Sicherheit zu folgern sind,’’ cf. 
Jahrbuch d. deutschen arch. Instituts, XXXVIII/XXXIX (1923-24), 277. 


24 Since then attention has been expressly called to the matter by Allen, 
‘¢The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before Christ,’’ University of Calr 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, VII (1919), 10, n. 14. 

25 Cf. The Greek Theater and Its Drama fig. 32, B, C, and A, and figs. 33 f. 


26Cf. ‘‘The Key to the Reconstruction of the Fifty-Century Theater 
Athens,’’ University of California Publications in Classical Philology, V (May 
18, 1918), 55-58, and ‘‘ The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before Christ,’’ 
sbid, VII (1919), 1-119. Allen’s theory has been modified several times a8 4 
result of developments mentioned in the text but so slightly that, in gene 
terms, the statement given above will adequately represent his posiion from thé 
beginning until now. For his later articles, see below. 


27 See Figs. 81 f. in The Greek Theater and Its Drama2 (1922). 
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reproduced upon a slightly different site the fundamental lines and 
relationships of the structure which had been familiar to Sophocles 
and Euripides during the major part of their dramatic activities 
and probably also to Aeschylus during the closing years of his career, 
and in particular that the actual performance ca. 460 B.C. had not 
taken place in the whole orchestra-terrace of that period but in a 
smaller area corresponding to the Lycurgus orchestra in the last 
third of the fourth century. 

Now the diagrams in Das griechische Theater are not drawn upon 
a scale large enough to serve as a basis for establishing correspond- 
ences So minute as were here proposed.”* Accordingly, when I re- 
viewed”? Allen’s hypothesis, I assumed that his deductions were 
based upon special drawings. Therefore I was surprised and dis- 
appointed when I learned from a letter dated July 31, 1922, that 
Professor Allen had depended entirely upon Dérpfeld’s plates. This 
disclosure grew out of the fact that in reviewing®® Allen Dérpfeld 
called attention to a discrepancy in his own book, which had not 
previously been observed, between the repeated statement (pp. 26 f) 
that the orchestra-terrace had a diameter of 24m and Tafel I, where 
it was actually given a diameter of 26m! He indicated further that 
the diameter of this circle could not be exactly determined and 
hinted that it might be 27m, which would approximate that of the 
great circle in the Lycurgus theater. 

Professor Allen had done nothing worse than other writers on 
seenic antiquities, who had all implicitly accepted Dérpfeld’s text 
at this point. To his theory, however, it seemed a matter of vital 
importance; and the only thing that saved him was the fact that 
he had been dealing with a circle 26m in diameter without knowing 
it, He was therefore enabled to revamp his theory without any 
essential loss. He now assumes a diameter of 26.84m for the 


— 


28 For example, the width of the retaining wall is a vital element in the re- 
lationships proposed by Professor Allen. But up to the present there is no 
tvidence available for exactly measuring this distance—it can only be con- 
jectured. Allen now asswmes that the width at the surface of the soil was .4m, 

approximately the same as that of the curb of the orchestra of the theater 
tt Epidaurus;’’ ef. ‘‘The Orchestra-Terrace of the Aeschylean Theater,’’ Uns- 
veraty of California Publications in Classical Philology, VII (1922), 126 f. 


*Cf. C.P., XVII (1922), 95 f. 
“Cf. Philologische Wochenschrift, XLI (1921), 1211-16. 


1 Cf. “‘The Orchestra-Terrace of the Aeschylean Theater.’’? University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, VII (1922), 121-28, and ‘‘ Prob- 
lms of the Proscenium’’, ibid., VII (1923), 197-207. 
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orchestra-terrace, the same as that of the great circle of the Lycurgus 
theater if inscribed just inside the row of thrones.*? 

To me Allen’s theory seems stronger and more attractive in its 
present form than as originally promulgated. But what right have 
we to assume that the Aeschylean orchestra-terrace was of exactly 
the same diameter as the fourth century great circle? The frag. 
ments of the retaining wall and the cutting in the native rock are 
still there. Why not use them to establish the true diameter? | 
was myself in Greece from September, 1923, to February, 1924, and 
of course studied this problem on the spot again and again. The 
eutting (point V in Dérpfeld’s plan and A in mine) has for many 
years been covered over and was then inaccessible to me. Not long 
before, Professor Heinrich Bulle and Dr. K. Lehmann-Hartleben 
had sunk several fresh trial trenches and arrived at some interesting 
conclusions,** but they found nothing which bears directly upon our 
present problem. Accordingly, I employed Mr. DeJong, a British 
architect long resident in Greece, whose services have been in great 
demand for archaeological work of this nature, to plot the position 
of the two fragments of the stone retaining-wall. His plan shows 
that they might have belonged to a circle with a diameter of about 
25.26m. I give this figure for what it may prove to be worth. I 
am not deceived by it or committed to it. The stone of which the 
two fragments were built is not exactly the same (see below), and 
it is possible that they were not originally intended as parts of the 
same circle. On the other hand, these fragments are so battered” 
that neither of them, independently of the other, can be used as al 
are from which to calculate the radius. At any rate, this figure 
is somewhat larger than the 24m mentioned in the text of Das 
griechische Theater, though it is also somewhat smaller than the 
26.84m which Professor Allen now assumes. I do not conceive that 
it makes much difference. As I have already stated, the plans neve? 
were large enough or detailed enough to warrant the minute corres 
pondences which Allen sought to establish. All that really matters 


82 Cf. Das griechische Theater, Fig. 26. 

83 Their most important find was the discovery, in the drain which leais 
under the scene-buildings from the east end of the gutter, of a stone set 
which was straight, not curved. The letters of a brief inscription indivsl? 
that it belonged to the close of the fifth century. Acordingly, it would se 
that at that period the seating arrangements in the Athenian theater were sel 
polygonal in plan, not semi-circular. 

P 34 ary condition may be clearly seen in The Greek Theater and Its Dram 
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is the possibility that the orchestra and the front portion of the 
seene-building (including the parascenia) of the Lycurgus theater 
more or less closely fitted the Aeschylean orchestra-terrace and 
therefore that the fourth century structure approximately repro- 
duced that of about 460 B.C. in size and plan. Unless new dis- 
coveries (see below) are brought to light to prove otherwise, this 
result would seem to be fairly well established. 

Now at first Dr. Dorpfeld welcomed Allen’s theory,** but when 
reviewing it in its modified form** he seemed to have lost his en- 
thusiasm. I was confirmed in this impression by my conversations 
with him when he was my guest at Pompeii February 20-24, 1924. 
It is true that already in Das griechische Theater (pp. 26-28) the 
difference in material between the two fragments of the old retain- 
ing-wall was clearly stated, the one consisting of ‘‘dem harten Kalk- 
stein der Burg’’ and the other of ‘‘zwei grésseren Steinen eines sehr 
weichen Piréuskalkes und kleinen harten Kalksteinen’’; but never- 
theless Dorpfeld was then willing to waive this difference as of slight 
importance. Similarly, in his first review of Allen (1921), though 
he called attention to the discrepancy in the diameter of the or- 
chestra-terrace, he thought so little of the difference in material as 
not even to mention it. By the time of the second review (1923), 
however, all is changed and his enthusiasm has perceptibly cooled. 

He defends himself (p. 442) against the discrepancy between 
24m in the text of Das griechische Theater and 26m in the plate by 
saying that the smaller figure ‘‘keineswegs als unrichtig bezeichnet 
werden darf; denn der Durchmesser der alten Orchestra-Terrasse 
kann tiberhaupt nicht genau gemessen werden.’’ This is undoubted- 
ly true, but nevertheless the text and the plate should have been in 
agreement or the reader should have been expressly warned to the 
contrary. Dorpfeld then proceeds to rehearse all that can be said 
against the reliability of the data by which the size of the orchestra- 
terrace has been computed, and continues: 

Bei soleher Unsicherheit der Grundlagen muss der Durchmesser der alten 
errasse ungewiss bleiben. Er kann 27m gemessen haben, kann aber auch 
betrichlich kleiner gewesen sein. Auf keiner Fall darf er auf genau 26.84m 


angesetzt werden, wie der Verfasser, allerdings nur versuchsweise, auf 98.126 
es Zeichnungen werden spiter leicht fiir gesicherte Tatsachen ge- 


Furthermore, he considers this figure (26.84m) less acceptable 


—— 


“Cf. Philologische Wochenschrift, XLI (1921), 1211-16. 
“Cf. ibid., XLIII (1923), 441-43. 
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for the reason that it does not represent a round number of Greek 
feet, and he suggests that it would be better to measure the orchestra- 
terrace, not from the front row of seats, but from their stone foot- 
rests, which, now lacking, were formerly in position. ‘‘Der grossere 
Kreis wurde dann einen Durchmesser von rund 80 Fussen er. 
halten.’’ 

Finally, Dr. Dérpfeld concludes his review as follows 


An der Hauptthese von Allen iiber die Orchestra-Terrasse und den inneren 
Orchestra-Platz, der zum Tanze und zum Spiele der Schauspieler gedient hat, 
aindern diese Bemerkungen iiber die Unsicherheit des Masses des dusseren 
Kreises (sowohl im Theater des 5. Jahrh., als auch in dem des 4. Jahrh.) nichts 
Wesentliches; die These scheint mir auch jetzt noch richtig. Ob ich ihm aber 
auch in seiner Ansicht iiber die allmihliche Entwicklung der Skene und des 
Proskenions ganz folgen kann, vermag ich noch nicht zu sagen, weil er seine 
Aussicht hieriiber nur angedeutet hat. Die naheren Ausfiihrungen hat er 
fiir einen weiteren Aufsatz in Aussicht gestellt, dem ich und gewiss auch andere 
gerne entgegen sehen. 

What has produced this change in Dr. Dorpfeld’s position? At 
Pompeii I undertook to question him concerning this point, but with- 
out success. Nevertheless I now believe that the reason is fairly 
obvious. Professor Allen was good enough to furnish a plan to 
illustrate his revised theory for the second edition of my Greek 
Theater and Its Drama (fig. 82). Now my second edition and Allen’s 
third paper, containing his restatement of his position, were pub- 
lished in the same month (November, 1922) and were both reviewed 
by Dérpfeld in the same volume of the Philologische Wochenschrift 
(1923, vol. XLIII) within two months of each other, Allen’s in 
number 19 (pp. 441-43) and mine in number 28 (pp. 658-62). The 
point which I am trying to make clear is that both works must have 
been simultaneously in Dérpfeld’s possession for several months and 
that he must have known my second edition when he wrote his re- 
view of Allen’s third paper. Now what makes it important to realize 
this situation is the fact that to Allen’s drawing for my second 
edition I added something which he has given in no plan in all four 
of his papers. I inscribed a square in his great circle and thereby 
showed how nearly the south side of this came to coinciding with 
the chord which ex hypothesi represented the Lycurgus proscenium! 

It will at once oceur to everyone familiar with the problem that 
Vitruvius (V, 7, 2 f) had declared that in the theatrum Graecorum 
the frons scaenae was determined by a tangent and the finitio pro- 
scaentt by the nearest side of an inscribed square, and the rest of his 
description is now universally interpreted as meaning that the spa 
between these two lines was the pulpitum quod hoyeiov appellan', 
with an altitudo non minus .... pedum decem, non plus duodecim. 
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Everyone is agreed that the Greek theater once had such a stage, 
but it is unnecessary to rehearse here the innumerable shades of 
opinion among scholars as to when it was introduced, ranging from 
Dérpfeld, at the one extreme, who assigns it as an innovation of the 
Graeco-Roman theater of the first century B. C., to Puchstein, at 
the other extreme, who defended the Vitruvian formula clear back 
to the time of Aeschylus. 

Suffice it to say that those who have been inclined to reject Dorp- 
feld’s views have been sadly handicapped in their efforts to trace 
the Vitruvian theater back of the Hellenistic period by two con- 
siderations: the fact that the extant plays (fifth century) are plain- 
ly poorly adapted to, or even incapable of, presentation in such a 
theater, and the further fact that the structural remains for the 
fourth century (especially as regards the proscenium) are relatively 
scanty and for the fifth century are all but non-existent. At last, 
Allen’s theory has put in their hands a means of overcoming the 
second difficulty. If Allen is right in his placing of the wooden 
proscenium in the Lycurgus theater and in his contention that this 
structure closely reproduced the Aeschylean theater of about 460 
B. C., then Vitruvius’ diagrammatic scheme for Greek theaters fits 
these buildings with considerable exactness, provided we assume 
that he defined his tangent and inscribed square in terms of an 
orchestra-terrace or great circle as determined by the lowest row of 
seats instead of in terms of the orchestra marked off by the gutter; 
and Vitruvius’ words in his description of the theatrum Latinum 
(orchestra inter gradus imos quam diametron habuerit, ete. ; V, 7, 9) 
render this assumption not at all unreasonable. The pro-stagers 
will, of course, not be slow to assert that, if Vitruvius’ ground-plan 
is to be accepted for the Athenian theater in the times of Lycurgus 
and of Aeschylus, then his statements about the Greek stage and 
its elevation must also be accepted for these periods. 

I am pursuaded that within five seconds after Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
eyes rested in my book upon the square which I had inscribed in 
Allen’s plan, these thoughts flashed through his mind and that from 
that hour he lost all enthusiasm for Allen’s theory and for an 
orchestra-terrace which would at all approximate the great circle 
of the Lycurgus theater.*7 I do not intend these words as an attack 


*7 It will be noted that Dérpfeld’s present proposal to measure the orchestra- 
terrace from the stone foot-rests not only introduces another element of un- 
certainty into the problem (since they are no longer in situ) but also reduces 
the diameter of the terrace and part passu the possibility of the Lycurgus 


theater being explained in terms of Vitruvius’ diagram. 
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upon the honesty of Doérpfeld’s intellectual processes. Far from it, 
But by a natural psychological reaction the objections to consider. 
ing the two groups of stone fragments as parts of the same retain- 
ing-wall and of the same circle, objections which he had been able 
to argue himself into pushing into the background, suddenly and 
automatically reasserted themselves and demanded that they should 
be given proper consideration. 

What, then, is to be the conclusion of this matter? I am willing 
to follow where the truth may lead. I have myself examined the 
stones of the two fragments, and undoubtedly there is a considerable 
difference in their material. There may well be a doubt as to their 
belonging to the same period or the same circle. But if the cut in 
the native rock, which was supposed to represent another arc of this 
early terrace, could once again be uncovered, I should be willing to 
abide by the testimony that a more careful examination of it would 
provide. Now at Pompeii Dr. Dorpfeld confessed that he had at 
last been forced to relinquish all hope of ever revising Das griechi- 
sche Theater, but he stated that he planned before long to prepare 
a book on the Athenian theater alone, with new plans and inter. 
pretations. I am informed that, with a view to the execution of this 
purpose, he has had further excavations made in the Athenian 
theater early in the current year (1925) with new and valuable re- 
sults and that he has engaged a competent architect, Professor 
Orlandos, to prepare new drawings. Our doubts, therefore, are in 
a fair way of being considerably relieved within a short time. 

For myself I am not alarmed by what the future may hold in 
store or by the possibility that Professor Allen’s theory may be con- 
firmed. The excavation of numerous Greek theaters in recent de- 
cades has shown conclusively that ancient theaters cannot possibly 
be classified under merely two general types, ‘‘Greek’’ and ‘‘Ro- 
man,’’ as Vitruvius attempted to do, but rather under a much 
larger number of categories according to period, place, conditions 
of use, and the nature of the performances for which they were 
employed from time to time. Neither friend nor foe has yet been 
able to demonstrate, in such a way as to satisfy all the factors in- 
volved, just what type of theater Vitruvius was undertaking t0 
describe. ‘‘If he was describing an old type, viz., the Hellenistic, 
its variations . . . . must have been too great for him to be able to 
find any single formula which would comprehend them all, and he 
had to content himself with recording a theoretical ideal. Or if he 
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was describing a contemporaneous but developing type, viz., the 
Graeco-Roman, we must suppose that his authority was not sufficient 
to secure the adoption of his rules by later architects.’’* In the 
meanwhile, the arguments against a high Vitruvian stage in fifth 
century Athens, or even in fourth century Athens,*® are powerful 
and not easily to be overturned. They have not lost their validity 
and, I am convineed, will not lose their validity, no matter what 
may prove to have been the size of the Aeschylean orchestra-terrace 
or whatever other evidence may be produced. In particular, the 
extant plays simply cannot be made to fit into the Procrustean con- 
ditions which the partisans of Vitruvius would impose upon them. 
And as von Wilamowitz-MOllendorff declared long ago:*® ‘‘Von 
dem, was in den Stiicken selbst steht, lisst sich nichts abdingen.’’ 


38 Cf. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama, 85. 

39 Most of us are interested in these problems primarily on account of the 
extant plays and are slightly concerned as to the exact form of the Hellenistic 
theater except as its data may be employed as arguments with reference to 
the conditions of theatrical representation in the classical period. 


40Cf. Hermes, XXTI (1886), 603. 





AN UNPUBLISHED BALLAD BY PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY 


By WALTER EDWIN PECK 
Wesleyan University 


Thirty-seven years ago, in Harvard University Library’s Biblio- 
graphical Contributions, No. 30, entitled: Shelley’s Skylark, A 
Facsimile of the Original Manuscript, with a Note on Other Manu- 
scripts of Shelley, in Harvard College Library, it was noted that at 
Page 153 of Shelley’s MS. Notebook in that library appeared a 
Ballad (‘‘Young Parson Richards’’) in the hand of Mrs. Shelley, 
but corrected by Shelley. A year later Professor George Edward 
Woodberry, the only outstanding editor of Shelley whom America 
has yet produced, in No. 35 of the same series of Bibliographical 
Contributions confirmed the presence of the ballad (in ‘‘ Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s hand,’’ with ‘‘corrections in Shelley’s hand’’) in this note- 
book, and committed himself to the further judgment that the poem 
was ‘‘entirely valueless in itself and uninstructive with respect 
either to Shelley or to the growth of his poetical genius.’’ 

On this basis, we suppose, Professor Woodberry excluded the 
poem from his valuable Centenary Edition of Shelley’s Poetical 
Works published in 1893. Succeeding editors, either with or with- 
out other information regarding the poem, have not published it; 
and so with the consent of Dr. William C. Lane, Harvard’s librarian, 
it is presented in this article, we believe, for the first time. 

Now with the statement, carried in both of Harvard’s Biblio- 
graphical Contributions before cited, that the MS. of this poem is 
in Mrs. Shelley’s hand, we are obliged to disagree. The handwriting 
is Shelley’s throughout, and not his wife’s. And the corrections 
(as stated) are also by him. He wrote out the ballad, and altered 
it, thus providing the text now given to the public. 

The theme of the ballad, though perhaps too frank for the literary 
taste of America and England in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, is certainly not more daring than that of Laon and Cythna 
or The Cenci; and of Shelley’s sympathy for many a Magdalen of 
real life in his own day we have abundant evidence from one of his 
contemporaries. In his Lord Byron and Some of His Contempo- 
rories, Leigh Hunt tells this story: 
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Shelley was present at a ball, where he was a person of some importance. 
Numerous village ladies were there, old and young .... It was expected 
that the young squire would take out one of these ladies to dance 


but instead Shelley was seen 


handing forth, with an air of consolation and tenderness, the object of all the 
virtuous scorn of the room! 
And we are also indebted to Hunt for the narrative of Shelley’s 
encounter with an unfortunate woman whom on a desolate winter 
night, he found lying on Hampstead Heath; of his appeal to some 
passing householder to shelter her until a physician could be called; 
of the householder’s amazed refusal ; and of Shelley’s burning words 
in reply: 
It is such men as you who madden the spirits and the patience of the poor and 
wretched; and if ever a convulsion comes in this country (which is very prob- 
able) recollect what I tell you;—you will have your house, that you refuse to 
put this miserable woman into, burnt over your head. 

The thirteenth stanza contains an obvious reminiscence of Ham- 
let’s proud speech to Laertes: 


A ministering angel shall thy sister be, 
When thou liest howling; 


a speech echoed earlier, in Shelley’s work, in the ninth chapter of 
St. Irvyne, or the Rosicructan, where, addressing the hapless Eloise, 
who has been seduced by Nempere, Shelley says: 


Ah! poor deluded Eloise ... he may howl with the fiends of darkness, in 
never-ending misery, whilst thou shalt receive, at the throne of the God whom 
thou hast loved, the rewards of . . . unsuspecting excellence. 

And the protest, in the fifteenth stanza, against the belief that a 
beneficent Deity could doom millions of his creatures to eternal 
punishment, is one frequently encountered in Shelley’s works, not- 
ably in the essay On the Devil and Devils, and On Christianity 
(1815). , 

The thought of the first two lines of the twelfth stanza, that God 
‘meant this for a world of love’’ recalls Shelley’s statement at the 
end of the preface to The Revolt of Islam (1818): ‘‘Love is cele- 
brated everywhere as the sole law which should govern the moral 
world’’; and his objection, in the seventeenth stanza, that though 
God had intended that his creatures should increase and multiply, 
their earthly tyrants would doom them to death, is closely related to 
his protest, in the Philosophical View of Reform (1819-20) against 
the current theory of certain political economists, that the poor 
should cease to procreate. 
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In the notebook, from which the poem is taken, we find poems of 
the poet known to have been done during 1819 and 1820; and per- 
haps this ballad was conceived at this time; but, stylistically, it 
seems to me that it belongs to a much earlier period. If this is the 
case, then the Harvard manuscript version would not be the first, 
but a later draft. The number of alterations in the manuscript, 
which is unusually small for a Shelley first draft, tallies with this 
theory. Everyone knows Trelawny’s famous description of a 
Shelley first draft (Trelawny referred specifically to that of the 
Lines, with a Guitar) as more closely resembling a sketch of a duck 
pond, than a version of a poem. 

Relying, then, wholly upon internal evidence, it would appear to 
me that this ballad must have been produced before 1816, about 
which time Shelley’s manner, partly as the result of his awakened 
interest in the Greek and Latin classics, underwent a marked 
change. And I am inclined to think that if we assign it to the year 
1815 we shall not be wide of the mark. 


A BALLAD 


Young Parson Richards stood at his gate 
Feeding his hound with bread; 

Hunch after hunch, the mere beast ate 
Moving his tail & his head. 


A woman came up with a babe at her breast 
Which was flaccid with toil & hunger - 

She cried—‘‘Give me food or give me rest 
We die if I wait much longer. 


‘¢The poor thing sucks & no milk will come 
He would cry, but his strength is gone, 
This wasting weakness has left him dumb - 
Ye can hardly hear him moan 


‘“The skin round his eyes is pale & blue — 
His eyes are glazed — not with tears —— 
I wish for a little moment that you 
Could know what a mother fears. 


‘“Give me a piece of that fine white bread 
I would give you some blood for it —— 
Before I faint & my infant is dead - 
O} give me a little bit 


‘Alas it was sold, that trinket of gold 
Which my ruiner gave to me 
All the winter nights on my bosom, as cold 
It lay, as his heart might be, 
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And the single blanket of threadbare woof 
Under which we both cried to sleep 

Is gone — the rain drenches us through the roof 
And I moan, but no longer weep 


‘“What would it avail me to prostitute 
This lean body squalid & wild # —— 
And yet by the God, who made me I’d do’t 
If I could but save my child 


‘*Perhaps you would like — but alas you are 
A staid & a holy man, — 
But if you were not — would any one care 
For these limbs so meagre & wan -— 


‘¢ Aye, aye, — one as rich & as grave as you 
Once found them a dear delight, 
I searce think he would be as cruel now 
If he saw them in this sad plight 


‘*Give me bread—my hot bowels gnaw 
I’ll tear down the garden gate 
I’ll fight with the dog, — I’ll tear from his maw 
The crust which he just has ate — 


‘¢Priest, consider that God who created us 
eant this for a world of love — 
Remember the story of Lazarus, 
You preach to the people of — 


And upon my soul I begin to think 
’T were a joy beyond all pleasure 
To sit up in Heaven, & see you drink 
In Hell, of your own bad measure — 


Will you say God said this to frighten the rich 
He will only damn the poor : 

That the deadly sins are alone those which 
There are many temptations for. 


Nor doubt, the great Power has made us each 
Such as we were to be 
And then to damn us; — the thing w[oul]d impeach 
His justice & charity 1 
*¢And yet I cannot imagine how we 
Can call him just & good; 
When he sends a wretched woman like me 
To a man, like you, for food. 


‘*Q God ! this poor dear child did I 
At thy command bear & cherish 
Thou bad’st us increase & multiply —— 
And our tyrants bid us perish, —— 


‘*Water ! water ! & bread & beer ! 
A little morsel of bread ! — 
My own dear baby is dying I fear ! — 
And I — I hope — am dead.’’ 
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The man of God with a surly frown 
To the garden wicket paced 

And he saw the woman had fallen down 
With her face below her waist. 


The child lay stiff as a frozen straw 
In the woman’s white cold breast —— 
And the parson in its dead features saw 
His own to the truth expressed 


He turned from the bosom whose heart was broke 
Once it pillowed him as he slept. 

He turned from the lips that no longer spoke 
From the eyes that no longer wept. —— 





SCENES OF DISCOVERY IN OTHELLO 


By ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


The observations of Aristotle on the structure of the drama are 
still of value; indeed some of them seem hardly to have been 
assimilated by the critics who follow in his footsteps. In particular 
his remarks on anagnorisis, that is, recognition or discovery, have 
been little heeded, though scenes of discovery have been generally 
used by dramatists and story writers throughout the ages and are 
frequently employed in our contemporary fiction and drama. The 
disclosure made in such a scene may be important in a play, for 
it may cause a striking change in the mental or physical condition 
of the persons involved. The effective use of these discoveries and 
reversals demands from the playwright great skill in the handling 
of incidents. 

In Othello the discovery is used on a grand scale. First is the 
hero’s mistaken discovery that Desdemona is unfaithful to him. 
This is succeeded by his counter discovery that he has been de- 
ceived and that his wife is innocent. The first causes the murder 
of Desdemona, the second the suicide of Othello. Without the dis- 
coveries the play could not exist. 

At the beginning Iago arouses Othello’s suspicions by pouring 
pestilence into his ear. He calls attention to Cassio’s hasty de- 
parture from Desdemona on the approach of her husband, asks 
about Cassio’s previous acquaintance with her, remarks on the 
disparity between the Moor and his wife, suggests that since Des- 
demona has deceived her father she may deceive her husband, and 
refers to the evil reputation of Venetian women. This array, to- 
gether with Iago’s peculiar manner and Othello’s complete trust 
in his character and devotion, leads the Moor to the thought: 


This honest creature, doubtless, 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. (III, iii, 242-3) 


This mistaken inference represents one of the standard forms of 
discovery as presented by Aristotle. By putting together a number 
of items Othello reasons out his conclusions. 
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On Iago’s departure, Othello considers further the matters sug- 
gested by his ancient, laying emphasis on his wisdom and experience 
in the world: 


This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit 
Of human dealings. (III, iii, 258-60) 
This confidence is the result of the long association of the two men, 
and gives weight and probability to Othello’s inference. Yet hav- 
ing a few minutes to consider the matter, the Moor realizes that 
he is proceeding on inference alone, and begins to doubt the honest 
and trustworthy Iago. Seizing him by the throat, he exclaims: 
Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore, 
Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof. (III, iii, 360-1) 
And again he declares: ‘‘I’ll have some proof.’’ Iago inquires 
if Othello wishes to see Cassio and Desdemona in the very act of 
adultery. Apparently relying on the horror with which Othello 
thinks of such a sight, he explains the ‘‘tedious difficulty’’ of such 
proof and then declares it impossible, concluding: 
But yet, I say, 
If imputation, and strong circumstances, 
Which lead directly to the door of truth, 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. (III, iii, 406-9) 
It is evidently necessary for Iago to induce his general to use in- 
ference or some other method that can be manipulated to give a 
false conclusion. Under the influence of disgust at the thought 
of actually beholding the disloyalty of Desdemona, Othello softens 
his demand to 
Give me a living reason she’s disloyal. (III, iii, 410) 
Iago now tells the lying tale of Cassio’s dream, in which he is re- 
ported to have said: 
Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves, 
and in his sleep to have acted out a love scene. On this the Moor 
remarks: 


’Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 


Iago, aware of the inadequate nature of the basis of Othello’s i=- 
ference, responds: 


And this may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. 
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He now proceeds to employ another form of supposed proof, 
which makes a powerful impression on Othello. He asks: 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries in your wife’s hand? 
On Othello’s reply that it was his first gift to her, the ancient con- 


tinues: 
Such a handkerchief — 


I’m sure it was your wife’s—did I to-day 

See Cassio wipe his beard with... . 

If it be that, or any that was hers, 

It speaks against her with the other proofs. 
In reality Iago himself has the handkerchief, which his wife Emilia 
took up when Desdemona dropped it, but Othello accepts the story 
as a proof. 

The use of the handkerchief exemplifies another of the forms of 
discovery which Aristotle observed in the Greek drama and epic, 
that of the sign or token as evidence. It frequently appears in a 
erude form, as when the son of Cymbeline is recognized by a 
‘mole, a sanguine star’’ that had been observed many years before 
in his babyhood. Othello does not observe the distance interven- 
ing between the handkerchief and the fact it is supposed to estab- 
lish, but conducts himself as though he had the ‘‘ocular proof’’ 
he has demanded, when as a matter of fact he has not seen the 
handkerchief. Having been told that Cassio has the handkerchief, 
he does not consider that it may not have been a gift from Des- 
demona, but rests on the brute fact, as he believes, of the object, 
as did Posthumus on the fact of Imogen’s bracelet in the hands of 
the villain Iachimo. A discovery by means of a trinket, as dis- 
tinguished from one by means of a bodily mark, is certain in pro- 
portion to the likelihood that the history of the trinket is estab- 
lished. In the case of Perdita, in The Winter’s Tale, there is no 
room for doubt, but Posthumus too easily believes the evidence of 
the bracelet, even though a bystander suggests that it may have 
been stolen. Othello does not consider the possibility of breaks in 
the history of the token. 

In a subsequent scene Othello asks Desdemona for the handker- 
chief, almost as though to announce that he knows what has become 
of it. Astonished at the manner of her husband and terrified at 
the importance he attributes to the article, she is afraid to own its 
loss, becomes confused, and lies lamely about it. This to the sus- 
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picious Moor is as good as am announcement that she has given 
the handkerchief to Cassio. 

This scene exemplifies another of the perennial methods of reve. 
lation observed by Aristotle, that in which a character announces 
something by display of feeling. Another example is the conduct 
of King Claudius in Hamlet when he sees the Mouse Trap enacted. 
This instance in Othello is especially excellent, because almost alone 
among the supposed discoveries by the Moor it is not part of the 
plan of Iago. In this scene, too, Desdemona’s display of feeling 
is complicated by her lie, which gives Othello further reason to 
conclude that she is generally false. 

As though this were not enough Desdemona tries to turn her 
husband aside from his questions about the handkerchief by inter- 
ceding for Cassio. This maddens Othello, for Iago has prepared 
him to see something alarming in this innocent action by saying: 

Note if your lady strain his entertainment 


With any strong or vehement importunity ; 
Much may be seen in that. (III, iii, 250-2) 


In his madness Othello exclaims repeatedly: ‘‘The handkerchief!” 
as though he would say: ‘‘Do you intercede for the lover to whom 


you have presented my first gift to you?”’ 

This intercession for Cassio is one of the most skilfully designed 
of the means Shakespeare employs for conveying to Othello false 
information about his wife. It closely approaches the method of 
revelation that Aristotle considers most artistic, namely that which 
comes naturally in the course of the plot, without the use of some 
means designed solely for giving the information. It may be called 
the incidental revelation, since it comes about through some other 
necessary action of the plot, which would have occurred even if 
no revelation had been possible. In this instance Desdemona acts 
as she would have done in the natural course of events, had there 
been no mystery. In fact, before Iago had poisoned Othello’s mind 
Desdemona did once intercede for Cassio without making her hus- 
band suspicious. The situation is the more artistic because Des 
demona on her part is ignorant that she is, as her husband believes, 
proclaiming her infidelity. On Othello’s side the revelation is les 
excellent, because he is prepared for it. And even Desdemona is 
not a free agent, because her words are inspired by Iago. 

The next step in bringing Desdemona’s supposed adultery home 
to Othello is the most arbitrary of all, being a plain announcement 
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by Iago that Cassio has boasted of her favors. Such direct an- 
nouncements are obviously among the least artistic means of reve- 
lation, since they do not as do other types grow out of the action 
of the play, but come at the convenience of the author, with little 
structural necessity. The excuse for this one is that Iago sees 
Othello wavering, and needs to strike a heavy and immediate 
blow, lest his plot fail. He is not, as im his lie about Cassio’s 
dream, driven to it by demands from his general. 

Iago’s next scheme for hammering into Othello’s brain the 
falsity of Desdomona is equally arbitrary; he places Othello where 
the Moor partly overhears a conversation between Iago and Cassio 
about Bianca. This makes a somewhat unnatural scene on the 
stage, with Othello in hiding and speaking aside, though perhaps 
it can be conceded to the necessity of stagecraft. It is, however, 
improbable that Othello would conveniently overhear only what 
Iago wished he should, and be unable to catch the rest, so that he 
would suppose that Cassio is speaking of Desdemona. Yet the 
fact that the scene is planned by Iago, as a detective might plan 
to catch a criminal, partly redeems it. It is better than the ac- 
cidental overhearings, as in The Supposes, used by dramatists un- 
able in any more natural way to bring information to light. Iago 
did not, however, plan one part of the scene, the conversation of 
Bianca and Cassio. Yet Bianca’s part is for Othello the most 
convincing of all because she brings the fatal handkerchief. Her 
appearance is exactly timed, and she remains long enough for but 
two speeches, both rather too independent for her character. Al- 
together, and in spite of excuses, such as her haunting of Cassio, 
it is difficult to feel that Bianca comes for any other purpose than 
that Othello may overhear her, and see her return the handker- 
chief. Her part is convenient for Shakespeare, rather than de- 
manded by the plot; hence of the sort Aristotle would condemn 
as an arbitrary revelation. 

The appearance of the handkerchief clinches the suspicions of 
Othello, though he seems to be too far distant to see it distinctly, 
asking Iago: ‘‘Was that mine?’’ (IV, i, 177). This time the 
ancient can use the truth to his purpose. 

After this scene Othello is again infuriated by further inter- 
cession for Cassio by Desdemona, but no further means of keeping 
her supposed falsity in his view are used. The murder of Des- 
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demona follows. In his direct accusation of her Othello uses the 
handkerchief as proof. 

It is evident that the nature of the discoveries will influence 
considerably our idea of the character of Othello. If those on 
which he bases his action are crude, we feel that he is in some way 
stupid either in general, or because he is especially prone to 
jealousy, or because he has little confidence in Desdemona. If the 
play, or at least its hero, is to be rated at the highest, the discover- 
ies ought to be such as to satisfy a man of more than usually high 
character and intellect. This is especially true because of their 
falsity. Mr. A. C. Bradley feels that the material suggested by 
Iago for the early inferences of Othello, such as Desdemona’s de- 
ception of her father and the disparity between Othello and his 
wife, are properly disquieting. Yet the Moor has refused 

to turn the business of [his] soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises. (III, iii, 181-2) 
His faith is strong enough to conquer inference. His intelligence, 
trained by years of military command, demands ‘‘ocular proof.” 


By playing on the Moor’s delicacy, Iago reduces this to ‘‘a living 


reason.’’ As such he brings forward two lies, one the tale of 
Cassio’s dream, the other that of the handkerchief. These are told 
partly in self-defence, for Othello has threatened him. It would 
seem that Othello might have detected something wrong in these 
mere arbitrary announcements, after Iago has excused himself 
from the responsibility of furnishing direct proof. It is hard to 
believe such proof impossible, as Iago tries to make it; as governor 
of the island, Othello could have set spies at work. The unwilling- 
ness of Iago joined with the feebleness of what he calls ‘‘strong 
circumstances’’ ought to have led the Moor to doubt one whom he 
has just called villain and suspected of slander. But Othello is 
so far from guessing anything that he decides to prepare ‘‘some 
swift means of death for the fair devil,’’ his wife. The poor quality 
of his means of discovering Desdemona’s guilt reduces our respect 
for the mind of Othello. On the other hand, Desdemona’s con: 
fusion about the handkerchief joined with her intercession for 
Cassio offer some genuine basis for suspicion. The discoveries col- 
nected with them are complex and natural. But the scene in which 
Othello overhears Cassio is an arbitrary and unnatural discovery. 
It lowers our opinion of Othello that he can be easily deceived 
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into thinking that his trusted Cassio is so vile as to boast about the 
favors of women, or so foolish as to talk freely about the wife of 
so brave and powerful a man as his commander. Mr. Bradley is 
perhaps inclined to demand too much sophistication of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, yet it is difficult not to agree with his opinion that 
“it is an imposition so gross, and should have been one so perilous, 
that Iago would never have ventured on it before.’’ He explains 
it by saying that by his sufferings Othello’s mind is dazed and his 
intellect confused. Yet this is the scene that thoroughly determines 
Othello to murder his wife. 

It seems, then, that some of the dissatisfaction with Othello as 
too soon jealous, too little inclined to trust his wife, and hurried on 
too rapidly by Iago is well founded because Shakespeare has not 
handled some of the discoveries quite so skilfully as the situation 
and characters require. In this the dramatist was fettered by his 
age, for the Elizabethans were not especially skilful in this part 
of craftsmanship. Shakespeare, however, is more skilful than any 
of his contemporaries and in the art of its discoveries Othello is 
superior to most of Shakespeare’s other work. 

The counter discovery follows the murder of Desdemona. The 
problem is here somewhat less difficult than before, for the revela- 
tions are now of the truth, and since the dramatist is not bound 
to carry out the plot of Iago, even by arbitrary means, his skill 
is not fettered. 

Immediately on leaving the chamber of the murdered Desde- 
mona, Othello encounters Emilia. As they speak, Desdemona calls 
out: ‘‘O! falsely, falsely murder’d,’’ and again: ‘‘A guiltless 
death I die’’ (V, ii, 180). Emilia cries: ‘‘O! who hath done this 
deed?’’ Desdemona, to protect her husband even now, replies: 


Nobody; I myself} farewell! 
Commend me to my kind lord. 


It is natural for a reader to feel that this should bring the truth to 
Othello. Mr. Bradley comments: 


This is a strange passage. What did Shakespeare mean us to feel? One is 
astonished that Othello should not be startled, nay thunder-struck, when he 
hears such dying words coming from the lips of an obdurate adulteress. One 
18 shocked by the moral blindness or obliquity which takes them only as a 
further sign of her worthlessness.1 
———e 

‘Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 438. It is true that Mr. Bradley wishes to with- 
draw the note in which the words occur, but apparently without wholly retract- 
ing his opinion. 
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I believe that a dramatist in the present day would have brought 
about here Othello’s discovery of the truth and virtually have 
ended the play. Shakespeare, however, was not capable of drop.- 
ping his minor characters so cavalierly, but must go on to tell the 
fates of Iago and Cassio. And if the minor characters are to be 
effectively brought in, Othello cannot be removed from the stage, 
Hence this opportunity for the discovery is passed over, with the 
effect that Mr. Bradley describes. Yet Shakespeare seems to have 
been at some pains to produce this passage. At least he violates 
probability. Such a violation is not a thing to terrify an Eliza- 
bethan dramatist in the representation of death at the end of his 
play; still that a person who has been smothered to death should 
revive and speak seems to strain even Elizabethan license. Had 
Desdemona been stabbed, it would have seemed less unlikely. 

A few years after Othello another play presented a scene con- 
parable with this. In Philaster the hero is falsely led to suppose 
that his mistress Arethusa is unfaithful and carrying on an in- 
trigue with a page named Bellario, whom Philaster had supposed 
devoted to himself. Meeting Arethusa in the forest, Philaster is 
about to slay her, but after inflicting a wound is interrupted by 
a peasant. During the combat that ensues, Arethusa cries out: 
‘*Heavens guard my lord!’’ Others approach, and Philaster flees. 
When next we seen him he indicates that he has partly heard the 
prayer of Arethusa, and is wondering if she has been abused and 
he is himself a ‘‘loathed villain.’’ Yet chancing on Bellario, 
Philaster wounds him also, with the notion of punishing him for 
the intrigue. Bellario not only feels no ill will because of his own 
injuries, but when Philaster is charged with the attack on Are- 
thusa, attempts to shield him by declaring himself the guilty one. 
This generous conduct at once breaks down the suspicions of 
Philaster, and he acknowledges the truth of Bellario. Apparently 
this also confirmed his doubtful discovery through the partly heard 
prayer of Arethusa, for he next appears in full reconciliation with 
both. This discovery comes in the fourth act; in the fifth the other 
characters also discover the truth of the wrongfully accused Are 
thusa. 

But what seemed natural to Beaumont and Fletcher did no 
appear so to Shakespeare, and the Moor continues to accuse D& 
demona to Emilia. She defends her mistress’ reputation agai 
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Othello and against Iago who, with others, enters. By her earnest- 
ness she apparently makes some impression on Othello, who cries 
out: ‘O!O! 0!” (V, ii, 196). The reader naturally supposes that 
the truth has dawned on the Moor, but he continues his accusations. 
Only when Emilia tells the story of the handkerchief is he con- 
vinced of his wife’s innocence. With a shout of ‘‘ Precious villain!’’ 
he rushes on Iago. He fails in his revenge, and his sword is taken 
away by Montano. Obtaining another weapon, Othello resolves 
on suicide. The play now seems to be over: at last the hero knows 
the truth. The slow progress of the discovery and the improbabil- 
ity of Desdemona’s last words may be explained by the dramatist’s 
desire to indicate the difficulty with which the truth enters the 
blinded mind of Othello. 

But the play is not over. At the end of an agonized speech 
which the reader supposes will be the prelude to Othello’s suicide, 
Cassio and Iago are brought in. The plot against Cassio’s life, 
already partly confessed by Iago, is confirmed by Othello. Then 
letters from the pocket of the murdered Roderigo are read to ex- 
plain his part, and as though that were not enough, Roderigo, after 
long seeming dead, is said to have revived and accused Iago. All 
this is sufficiently unimpressive, but there is still a further descent. 
Othello, though convinced in the main matter, is curious to know 
how Cassio obtained the handkerchief. Only when this is explained 
can the Moor make his speech of farewell and strike home. 

Among the discoveries of this conclusion one of the best type is 
passed over in order to settle the matter by one of a less admirable 
sort. Had Othello gained the truth from Desdemona’s last words, 
his discovery would have come incidentally in the natural course of 
the plot, in what Aristotle thought the most artistic manner. In 
attempting merely to shield her lord, Desdemona proclaims her 
complete affection for him and thus, without any thought of the 
charge against herself, clears herself from it. Othello was expect- 
ing no such vindication : hence it might have come to him with great 
foree. The opportunity is passed by, and mere narratives, of an 
arbitrary sort, bring about the discovery. The letters and dying 
words of Roderigo are especially arbitrary and inartistic. 

Shakespeare may have wished to indicate that the truth could not 
be immediately realized by Othello. On the other hand, Othello 
wished to believe in the purity of Desdemona and might be supposed 
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to catch at anything that could reestablish it. The scene as it 
stands, with Othello’s failure to get the truth by any but the most 
violent means, lends plausibility to the opinion either that he is 
an obtuse person or that his sufferings have broken down his powers 
of perception. As a third possibility, an iconoclast may say that 
Shakespeare could conceive an intelligent and noble character and 
yet fail to employ all the technical skill necessary for its adequate 
presentation. 

In the technique of the Elizabethan stage is to be found another 
reason for Shakespeare’s employment of a discovery so protracted, 
for his neglect of an opportunity to use one full of dramatic pos- 
sibility, and for his final use of a commonplace and arbitrary one. 
In fact at the ends of three other plays, As You Lake It, Twelfth 
Night, and King Lear, opportunities for artistic use of recognition 
are similarly passed over and arbitrary discoveries finally used. 
The practice of the theatre made necessary that at the conclusion 
of the play all the important characters should crowd on the stage 
or in some way be represented. The father of Desdemona cannot 


come, but the Venetian officer can at least give thanks that he is | 


dead and hence unable to know the fate of Desdemona. Roderigo 
can be represented by his letters and his reported death-bed speech. 
All the other important actors are there, Cassio and Iago on the 
outer stage, and the bodies of Desdemona, Othello, and Emilia on 
the inner stage. Lodovico, the officer from Venice, acts as a sort of 
master of ceremonies in closing the drama in accord with Eliza- 
bethan practice. To Iago he says: 


Look on the tragic loading of this bed; 
This is thy work. (V, ii, 362-3) 


Then; he turns to the attendants with the words: 


The object poisons sight; 
Let it be hid. 
At this signal they draw the curtains of the inner stage, concealing 
the bodies of the slain. After a few words of other direction, he 
says that he must carry tidings to Venice, and leaves the stagt 
accompanied by all the other actors. 

On a stage that had no front curtain to be dropped at the end 
of the performance some such scheme to draw the inner curtail 
and bring the other actors from the curtainless outer stage with 
dignity and probability had to be devised by Shakespeare. To this 
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end he had to employ a number of characters. Once before the 
audience they had to do something; the most probable thing is that 
they will concern themselves with the murder and the facts relating 
to it, and thus bring to light various truths. Perhaps im this in- 
stance their speeches might have been shorter. It is difficult to 
think that probability would have suffered if the confession of 
Roderigo and Othello’s question about the handkerchief had been 
omitted. But at the same time the Elizabethan dramatist undoubt- 
edly gained something by the dignified procession from the stage. 
On the other hand, the spectacular end of a recent play, with one 
or two characters striking an effective position as the curtain falls, 
is perhaps open to objection. Yet this would have been an almost 
necessary conclusion if Othello had discovered the truth from Des- 
demona’s final attempt to shield him. The Shakespearean method 
of concluding a play is less abrupt and melodramatic, and perhaps 
retains some of the dignity and finality of the conclusion of a Greek 
tragedy. 

Another reason for the unshrinking exhaustiveness of the revela- 
tions at the end of Othello is perhaps to be found in the demands 
of the audience. They already had all the information that comes 
out in the last scene, but apparently could not endure that a shred 
of the truth should be kept from Othello. Lodovico says to him: 

Sir, you shall understand what hath befall’n, 

Which, as I think, you know not. (V, ii, 306-7) 
Only when the audience is satisfied that everyone understands every- 
thing and that all the characters are provided for can the play be 
considered as properly at an end. Hence a striking discovery that 
would dispose of the great matters of the play but leave some minor 
and immaterial uncertainties is not found in Elizabethan technique. 

Such a discovery is essentially a dramatic device. But though 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries had an extraordinary sense 
of the requirements of the theatre, the Elizabethan drama is built 
up as an acted story rather than with an eye to the properly drama- 
tie plot. With how little change Shakespeare could put on the 

Stage a story from Holinshed or Plutarch or some Italian! There 

is inevitable compression, development toward the truly dramatic, 

with unity better defined than in the novel. But even in Shakes- 
are’s hands the drama still retains much of its form of a novel 
nade vivid by acting, or a series of illustrated historical scenes. In 
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the lesser dramatists this character of variety show or mixed 
pageant is still plainer. Perhaps this quality is apparent in Shakes. 
peare nowhere more than in his endings; they are much concerned 
with the settling of the lesser affairs of the story, and the chief 
characters wait while the servants are properly married off. 

The Elizabethan habit of transferring stories directly to the 
stage did not tend to produce protracted closing scenes alone, but 
affected the whole play. The sources did not abound in skilfully 
handled discoveries. Consequently the Elizabethan dramatist does 
not employ them in the natural course of adaptation, and his re- 
casting is not sufficiently thorough to drive him to their use. Fur- 
ther, in so far as a play consists of loosely strung scenes, with little 
sequence of probability or necessity, the action cannot be directed 
toward a striking discovery of some fact that can change the whole 
course of events. On the other hand, a discovery cannot be effect- 
ive unless in its causes and results it influences a considerable part 
of the piece. If it is to do so, the play must be written with the 
discovery in mind, and the scenes cannot be independent. Hence 
Elizabethan dramatists did not develop a keen sense of the value 
of the discovery to total effect ; in this respect their study of Seneca 
had little influence. 

As a child of his age, Shakespeare did not perfect himself in the 
use of this device; hence some of the discoveries in Othello do not 
display the highest art. But in spite of any objections, Othello is 
not typically Elizabethan in structure. It is concerned with one 
subject, and its sequence is highly developed. Unlike other Shakes- 
pearean tragedies, it is not made up largely of spectacular historical 
actions, but presents a story of modern private life, which can more 
easily include elaborate intrigue and unexpected turns of fortune 
than can an action that concerns affairs of state. Consequently 
there is opportunity for the employment of an elaborate discovery, 
an opportunity that Shakespeare has seized with a genius that con- 
quers defects and raises Othello to a high place among the dramas 
that depend on this device of plot. It is partly because Shakes 
peare secured a firm grip on the discovery as a unifying agent that 
in structure Othello is the most admirable of his tragedies. 





L’AMERICAINE AU THEATRE 


Par Maurice BaupIN 
Miami University 


Les femmes sont sur la terre 
Pour tout idéaliser ... 
Hugo, les Contemplations. 
Sous les yeux limpides de 1’Américaine 
1’4me d’un négociant est en embuscade. 
Sardou, l’Oncle Sam. 


Alors que la loi de 1’>homme tenait la Frangaise sous une tutelle 
étroite, rien, parait-il, ne génait 1’Américaine dans le développement 
de son individualité. Celle-la a di longuement lutter pour obtenir 
quelques priviléges, celle-ci a eu d’emblée tous les droits. Mais 
l’Américaine n’a pas su profiter de son aubaine. Libre autant que 
V’homme le plus libre au monde, elle s’est mise 4 rivaliser avec lui 
d’audace et de vigueur, ¢’est-a-dire, en somme, a lui ressembler. 

Comme lui elle acquiert de bonne heure une connaissance pratique 
de la vie. Avee son petit butin d’idées nettes et applicables, elle 
ignore le recueillement et le doute. Elle pense beaucoup, mais 
elle ne réfléchit pas. Jouisseuse sans idéal, elle est en proie a 
l’ennui du bien-étre; fantasque, brouillonne, cassante, elle ne peut 
s’harmoniser nulle part. C’est une touriste effrénée qui rapporte 
de ses voyages . . . des fiches. Une fois l’excursion terminée, elle 
ferme le livre dans lequel elle n’a rien lu. 

Le fonds de cette comédie n’est pas neuf. C’est l’épopée ordi- 
naire des gens de la finance. Les personnages appartiennent a la 
file des parvenus recrutée jadis par Picard, Le Sage, Moliére, qui 
a passé et repassé devant les auditoires de Dumas, d’Augier, de 
Becque, 4 l’enseigne de ‘‘la Question d’argent.’’ Mais, poss¢dant 
plus de verve que de science, les dramatistes ont surtout cherché 
ici 4 divertir leur public.’ 


1 Les explorateurs contemporains sont de précieux auxiliaires. Un Paul 
Bourget ne peut manquer de faire d’intéressantes découvertes en n’importe 
quel pays (Outre-Mer, 1905). Un journal donne ce renseignement: ‘‘Dans la 
gare new-yorkaise du Grand-Central, on vient d’inaugurer une salle pour les 
secolades. Il a été jugé inconvenant que des personnes de sexes différents — 
fussent-elles mauris et femmes — s’embrassassent publiquement sur les quais.’’ 
(B. Van Vorst, la Poursuite du bonheur aux Etats-Unis, 1918). 
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Assurée que chacun de ses propos, le moindre geste, va étonner 
le spectateur, lui en boucher un coin, comme le dit la marquise 
d’Evreux, née Smithson, 1’Américaine exécute des tours de force, 
et parvient trés souvent 4 donner une grotesque parodie de la 
nature humaine. A de trés rares exceptions, elle est sans nuances, 
sans ombres; comme il convient quand on est le représentant de 
toute une race. Dans des études faites pour offrir 


Un repos naif des piéces améres, 


elle tient son emploi selon les exigences d’une légende qui a fait 
ses preuves. 


I 


Les premiéres piéces se sont occupées surtout de l’homme des 
Amériques, comme on disait jadis, qui fut, comme j’ai tenté ailleurs 
de 1’indiquer,? 1’un des héros tutélaires des sans-culottes. L’Améri- 
caine n’est alors que la compagne vaillante du sublime colon.* Plus 
tard le vaudeville la montre d’une facon indirecte, par ricochet, 
pour ainsi dire.* Il exhibe sous 1’étiquette ‘‘ Américain’’ des sortes 
de fous toujours bondissant et dépensant; libre 4 nous d’imaginer 
quelles femmes vivent aux cdtés de ces hommes et s’en accommo- 


dent. 
Enfin Sardou vint qui recueillit les idées courantes et les traits 
du gros répertoire des comédies, opérettes, pantomimes anglaises,’ 


2‘‘L’Américain dans le théatre frangais’’, Philological Quarterly, IV 
(1925), 75-90. 

8 Washington, ou la Liberté du Nowveau-Monde, de Sauvigny (1791), Wash- 
ington, ow l’Orpheline de la Pennsylvanie, d’Aubigny (1815). La femme 
américaine est alors, comme le dira plus tard Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam (Le 
Nouwveau-Monde, Avis au lecteur) ‘‘la personnification de la terre américaine; 
terre toujours & moitié divorcée de 1’Angleterre, toujours & moitié libre, libre 
enfin. Le personnage est atteint de la sensibilité courante, Bella ou la Femme 
aux deux maris, de Duval (1795). Néanmoins on a parfois des esquisses qui 
ne manquent pas d’originalité, les Torts apparents, ou la Famille américaine, 
de Gorgy, )1787). 

4 La Lettre chargée, Deux merles blancs, Les Trente millions de Gladiator, 
de Labiche, dont on trouve encore des imitations, le Mariage a l’américaine, de 
MM. G. Sévrette et H.-B. Farnte (1920). Parmi les comédies, les Pirates dé 
la Savane, de Dugué et Bourgeois (1859). 

5 Le Quaker et la danseuse, de Scribe et Duport (1881), Elle est folle, de 
Mélesville (1835). De 1847 & 1851 le Théatre Historique a lui seul ne donna 
pas moins de sept piéces avec portraits d’Anglaises, parmi lesquelles 1’Argent, 
de Guerville (L.-H. Lecomte, Histoire des Thédtres de Paris). 
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en fit la personnalité de 1’Américaine et marqua les situations les 
plus propres a la faire valoir. II] s’y prit 4 trois fois. C’est dans 
les trois comédies de Sardou que nous verrons naitre et se fixer 
la tradition. de 1’Américaine du théatre contemporain. 


Les Femmes fortes, 1860. Claire est une jeune fille franeaise. 
Elle a recu une excellente éducation; elle chante, dessine, joue du 
piano, et sait tenir une maison. Elle est travailleuse et modeste, 
fine, prudente. Elle sert de mére aux filles de M. Quentin; la 
tache est lourde et ingrate, mais Claire est vaillante et douce. 

M. Quentin est de retour d’Amérique. Durant le court séjour 
qu’il a fait 4 New-York il a été émerveillé de la virilité des Améri- 
eaines, il est tout 4 fait convaineu qu’il n’y a pas deux facons 
d’élever les jeunes filles. Claire est une excellente femme d’in- 
térieur, certes; mais elle est la routine francaise, la réaction; elle 
ne se rend pas compte que les jeunes filles ne sont pas faites pour 
rester jeunes filles, et que si on ne les a pas traitées comme des 
femmes quand elles étaient jeunes filles, elles seront de mauvaises 
femmes. Claire ne voit pas que la femme est en tout |’égale de 
Vhomme. Elle ne permet pas a ses pupilles de recevoir un jeune 
homme ni de sortir seules. Savez-vous bien qu’en Amérique 
les jeunes filles font toutes seules des voyages de six mois, recoivent 
qui elles veulent, quand elles veulent, et si 1’omnibus est complet, 
elles vont s’asseoir avec une parfaite candeur (c’est M. Quentin 
qui parle) sur les genoux des voyageurs! 

M. Quentin a engagé une éducatrice américaine. Miss Deborah, 
connue par son roman historique de Cleopatra, destiné a 1’instruc- 
tion des jeunes personnes, est le guide qui convient 4 des jeunes 
filles. C’est un penseur, un écrivain, un médecin, Miss Deborah; 
¢’est un leader, un orateur, un journaliste, un... une femme enfin, 
une femme forte. Elle vous donne tout de suite sa mesure: ‘‘Com- 
bien valez-vous demande-t-elle aux gens qu’on lui présente.’’ Elle 
enseignera aux demoiselles Quentin les devoirs de la femme, les 
vertus de la femme, ses droits: des devoirs dont vous ne vous doutez 
pas, Claire, des droits que vous ne soup¢onnez pas, des vertus qu’en 


Sardou fera peu de distinction entre 1’Américaine et 1’Anglaise, les Femmes 
Fortes, I, ix; II, xii; Daniel Rochat, I, vii, xii. 
8 romans contemporains, les Scénes de la vie des Etats-Unis d’Assolant, 
par exemple, ont aussi leur influence. 
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France, 0 préjugés du Moyen-Age! on ne demande pas 4 une 
femme. 

N’allez pas vous imaginer cependant que les Américaines sont 
dépourvues de grace, voire de faiblesse. Miss Deborah s’évanouit 
en apprenant que M. Quentin est ruiné. Il semble que certaines 
pudeurs ont profité de la place laissée par les autres: au seul mot 
de chemise, le docteur Deborah se pime. Non, les males vertus 
n’ont pas chassé les coquetteries féminines. Ainsi, par exemple, 
Miss Deborah n’avoue pas son age. Loin de repousser les atten- 
tions des messieurs, elle les recherche ; ‘‘Nous voulons, dit-elle, que 
les hommes étaient 4 nos genoux.’” 

Il ne faut pas non plus erier a l’hypocrisie. L’Américaine—et 
¢’est 14 son moindre défaut—n’a pas le sens de la mesure. Elle va 
jusqu’au bout des vertus, quitte 4 se rattraper par ailleurs. Mais 
elle ne se cache pas. Elle montre ses défauts comme ses qualités, 
franchement, ingénument, crument. II est vrai qu’elle ne saurait 
peut-étre pas choisir. Miss Deborah, membre d’une société de 
tempérance, boit de 1’eau a ses repas. Par contre, entre ses repas, 
elle prendra volontiers toute autre chose. Mais c’est devant tout 
le monde, sans la moindre hésitation, qu’elle boit deux verres de 
vin.” 

Les enseignements du docteur Deborah portent bientot leurs 
fruits, car le champ est fertile, et que 1’éducation américaine ne 
perd rien a étre transplantée. Dés les premiers élans d’une liberté 
sans limites les demoiselles Quentin ont tout appris. On se croirait 
en plein New-York. Elles s’habillent en homme, font de 1’escrime, 
fument des cigarettes. La piéce ne dit pas si elles boivent du rhum; 
mais il est peu probable qu’elles se refusent 4 suivre sur ce point 
l’exemple de leur maitresse.2 Elles vont 4 la chasse. Elles flirtent 
avee des gens qu’elles ne connaissent pas; sans aucune idée de 
mariage, car Miss Deborah a écrit sur le mariage un livre qui donne 
fort 4 réfléchir.° Elles appellent leur pére Monsieur, et n’ont pour 

6 Quand Claire et M. Lachapelle offrent chacun d’accompagner miss Deborah 
au jardin, ‘‘J’aimais mieux le gaacone’’, dit 1’Américaine. I, viii; II, xiii; 
I, viii; II, xii. 

TI, vii. 

8 TI, xii. 

Notons que 1’Américaine du théAtre qui suit ne boit guére de liqueurs fortes; 


il y a bien miss Kate de l’Argent d’autrut (L. Henrique, 1893) ; mais le cas 
est rare. 

*III, i. Sur le mariage en Amérique, bien entendu, puisque miss Deborah 
ne fait que d’arriver en France. Apparemment, les Américaines ne tirent p% 
grand profit de leur éducation. 
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lui aucun respect. Elles ne sont jamais 4 la maison, et ne disent 
pas ou elles vont. Quand M. Quentin proteste enfin, parle d’obéis- 
sance, l’institutrice répond: ‘‘Je enseignai pas le servitioude.”’ 


La piéce pourrait s’appeler ‘‘les Femmes savantes du Nouveau- 
Monde’’; a part quelques variations faciles, elle suit fidélement son 
modéle. C’est un trait de la comédie américaine. Les données sont 
simples et sans prétention a l’originalité. L’intérét est dans le spec- 
tacle des eccentricités des Yankees. L’auteur sacrifie ]’unité de 
la piéce au portrait des personnages. Dans les Femmes fortes il 
y a deux Amé€ricains, et il y a deux piéces; si nous avons pu laisser 
de cété Mr. Jonathan, c’est qu’il a son intrigue a lui.’® 

Sardou a remplacé le raisonneur de Moliére par un montreur 
qui a pour fonction de fournir aux Américains des occasions de 
s’expliquer au public, de révéler toute leur bizarrerie. Le mont- 
reur, que nous retrouverons souvent, est, en général, Frangais, 
mais il sera aussi bien Anglais ou Américain, car méme s’il fut 
nourri dans le sérail, il pourra n’en pas connaitre les plus intéres- 
sants détours. M. Quentin qui a étudié l’éducation américaine en 
appelle 4 Miss Deborah sur le chapitre de |’obéissance filiale et 
s’attire la réplique que vous savez. Aprés avoir été cing ans secré- 
taire de banque 4 New-York, Royce s’étonne encore des principes 
de l’endroit.11_ Un vieil Américain qui a éléve une famille et dupé 
nombre de ses compatriotes apprend sur son New-York des choses 
que nous n’aurions pas soupconnées.’? 

Le langage de Miss Deborah illumine les longues dissertations 
dont la piéce fourmille. C’est un tissu de fautes de grammaire 
piqué de cocasseries. Par exemple, quand on accuse la savante 
Américaine d’avoir pour le moins quarante-cing ans d’age, ‘‘J’en 
avais vingt-deux,’’ dit-elle.* L’auteur a pensé qu’il ne fallait 

0Tl en est de méme des deux autres piéces de Sardou; Daniel Rochat a 


deux intrigues, 1’Oncle Sam en a trois. Voir: les Américains chez nous, Paris- 
New-York, les Transatlantiques. 

Une Affaire d’or, I, i. 

2“V’Oncle Sam’’, II, iv, v, vi. 
; Dans la Bataille, o1 le montreur est artiste et artiste francais, nous voyons 
immédiatement tout ce qui manque a 1’Américaine. 

137, vii. 


PE ‘tae homme qu’on lui présente elle dit: ‘‘Il est trés confortable.’’ 
,v. 
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pas abuser de cet amusement. L’autre Américain de la piéce parle 
trés bien le francais. Dans les autres piéces de Sardou les per- 
sonnages parleront tous correctement. Les Américains feront des 
jeux de mots dignes du boulevard.'* Les Américaines sauront les 
nuances du parler parisien,’® n’emploieront un terme anglais que 
si l’équivalent n’existe pas en frangais,’® passeront du vous au tu 
avec toute la subtilité d’Hermione.”” 

La comédie de Sardou n’eut pas d’abord tout l’effet qu’on pou- 
vait en attendre. Les piéces qui se réglérent sur elle lui ressem- 
blérent surtout par les beaux cétés. Nous prendrons comme ex- 
emple Miss Suzanne, de Legouvé, qui, d’une facon discréte et sire, 
louait 1’éducation des Américaines et certains usages de leur pays.” 

Suzanne a été élevée en Amérique. Elle a rapporté de New-York 
une fame forte et habituée au travail et au gouvernement d’elle- 
méme. Elle est naive, certes, mais par droiture et non par ignorance 
comme le sont les jeunes filles francaises. Elle est institutrice. 
Accoutumée au respect avec lequel les Américains traitent les gens 
qui travaillent, et surtout les femmes, elle fait sans inqui¢tude et 
sans honte sa lourde tache de maitresse au cachet. Elle est fiancée 
a un jeune officier. Du moins elle se considére fiancée puisqu’elle 
a avoué au jeune homme qu’elle |’aime; et elle le lui a avoué parce 
qu’il l’a interrogée. Elle n’en a pas parlé 4 son’ pére, non pas 
qu’elle manque d’affection et de respect pour le ‘‘gouverneur,”’ 
comme elle dit, mais parce qu’elle pense avec ses anciennes con- 
disciples que 


Recevoir un mari de la main de son pére 
Pour une jeune fille est un pauvre régal. 


Une tante de Suzanne, qui n’a pas été élevée en Amérique, craint 
que 1’officier n’entende pas mariage. Sans hésiter Suzanne ques- 
tionne son amoureux. II avoue qu’en effet il ne songeait pas 4 


_14 Daniel Rochat, I, vii; Fem. Fortes, III, vi; l’Oncle Sam, III, iii; IV, i, 
vi. 

151’Oncle Sam, I, viii. Les Henderson (Dan. Rochat) jouent sur les mots 
église et temple qui traduisent tous les deux le mot anglais ‘‘church’’. Voir 
tout le réle de mistress Eva Blounth de Rabagas (Sardou, 1872). 

16 ‘Dan. Rochat’’, II, xv; ‘‘Fem. Fortes’’, III, v. Quand elles se trompent 
de mots c’est la langue qui a tort (‘‘Dan. Rochat’’, IT, i). 

17 Dan. Rochat, IV, viii; 1’Oncle Sam, III, xiv; IV, vii. 

18 Sardou lui-méme a vu 1’Américaine d’un autre cil et 1’a montrée dans 
‘“Rabagas’’ ingénieuse et troublante. , . 

De la méme epoque: le Planteur, opéra comique, de Saint-Georges, ! Amén- 
caine, comédie, de la comtesse de Chabrillan. 
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se marier. Son attitude s’explique aisément. II] a fait la connais- 
sance de Suzanne d’une maniére extraordinaire, dans un omnibus. 
Il n’avait pas sa bourse; Suzanne lui offrit les trois sous dont il 
avait besoin pour payer sa place. 


II 


Sardou s’est rendu compte dés sa premiére piéce que pour com- 
prendre la société américaine il faut comprendre d’abord la femme 
américaine qui en est l’arbitre. Bien qu’elle parle peu, Miss 
Deborah est le sujet principal des Femmes fortes. Dans les deux 
autres piéces de la trilogie que nous étudions la femme américaine 
a le role prédominant. Elle est déja, pour employer le langage 
des formules que l’on frappera plus tard, Eve victorieuse, le fémi- 
nin triomphant.’® 

Or en Amérique la mére de famille tient une place modeste.”° 
Elle est, comme le pére d’ailleurs, sans aucune autorité. Chose 
étrange & concevoir, et qui jure avec l’austérité républicaine, c’est 
la jeune fille qui tient les rénes sociales. A la maison, dans le 
monde, ¢’est elle qui commande. Tout plie devant elle, elle dispose 
de tout. Au faite de la démocratie que les hommes de 76 ont 
fondée, apothéose ironique 4 leurs males travaux, la jeune {fille 
régne impérieuse et gourmande. 

Au rebours de la méthode frangaise qui dirige, protége, garde 
la jeune fille, 1’éléve dans la prudence, la contrainte, la terreur de 
l’opinion ; la méthode américaine, qui vise 4 en faire une créature 
de téte capable de se conduire elle-méme, lui donne la liberté la 
plus grande. L’éducation francaise repose sur ce principe: L’in- 
expérience a besoin d’un guide. L’éducation américaine part de 
cet aphorisme : voulez-vous que vos filles apprennent 4 nager? Jetez- 
les 4 1’eau.?2 : 

Alors qu’en France, ow la vie est difficile, le but de la famille 
est d’assurer l’avenir des garcons, en Amérique, terre d’abondance 
infinie, on a la certitude que les fils feront ainsi qu’ont fait les 
péres. Les jeunes gens de leur cété veulent ne devoir qu’a soi 
le gain de leur fortune. Ils ont leur million a l’age ot le Francais 


1M. P. Bourget, Outre-Mer; P. de Coulevain, Eve Victorieuse. 
Presque tous les renseignements que nous donne P. de Coulevain sont dans les 


pieces de Sardou; Cf. Noblesse Américaine, pp. 13, 27, 102, 117, 229. 
*V’Oncle Sam, II, x. 
1’Oncle Sam, I, iii. 
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n’a pas son baccalauréat ;? et ils passent leur vie 4 acquérir d’autres 
millions. Ce sont leurs filles qui jouissent de cette richesse. 

La ménagére américaine n’existe pas. Pas une de ces jeunes 
ladies qui soit en état d’ordonner un repas ou d’ourler un mou- 
choir. Pas une qui veuille céder une parcelle de sa liberté.?* Elles 
suivent leurs caprices avec un égoisme imperturbable, une ténacité 
digne des traditions. Sardou va nous faire voir 4 quoi révent ces 
jeunes filles. 


L’Oncle Sam, 1873. La scéne est en Amérique, dans le salon 
d’un bateau. Les Américains qui y figurent sont de la bonne 
sorte, de la Cinquiéme Avenue. L’auteur donne d’abord en de 
petits croquis et des lambeaux de conversation un tableau des 
meeurs de 1’endroit. 

Une jeune miss veut une chaise déja prise. Elle fait lever 1’oc- 
cupant en lui donnant deux petits coups d’éventail sur 1’épaule. 
Le jeune homme céde sa place, et, comme il est Frangais, il va 
saluer celle qui 1’a dérangé, quand une compatriote a lui, plus au 
courant des usages du pays, lui conseille de n’en rien faire. En 
Amérique on ne salue pas une dame a moins qu’elle ne vous ait 
parlé la premiére. Or celle-ci ne vous a rien dit. Elle voulait 
votre chaise. Du reste elle n’adresserait pas la parole a un mon- 
sieur qu’elle ne connait pas. 

On peut dire qu’en Amérique on ne salue pas les dames du tout. 
L’Américain est tout respect pour les femmes; mais sa politesse 
ne consiste pas a oter le chapeau. De leur cété les femmes ne sont 
pas exigeantes sur le chapitre de la courtoisie. Voyez ces voya- 
geurs, ‘‘les femmes autour du piano, les hommes tous assis, le 
chapeau sur la téte, les pieds en |’air—les uns sur les dossiers des 
meubles, les autres sur la table, les balustrades, le piano. . .’” 

Un autre passager, Francais aussi, cause avec des amis. Une 
Américaine qu’il ne connait pas lui passe un verre pour qu’il l’en 
débarrasse. Le jeune homme saisi d’étonnement ne bouge pas. 
Alors 1’Américaine se retourne et le dévisage. 

Une divoreée remariée rencontre son ancien mari. On se serve 


22 Jonathan (Fem. Fortes); Ulysse (l’Oncle Sam). 
231’Oncle Sam, II, x. 
241, viii. Voir: Fem. Fortes, II, xiii. 
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les mains avee des cris de joie; puis la dame appelle son second 
mari, le présente au premier et les envoie bras dessus, bras dessous, 
prendre une consommation ensemble. 

Parmi les voyageuses se trouve l’oratrice du culte des Amours 
libres. Vous entendez bien qu’il ne s’agit pas des dames dont 
parle Dumas fils, qui se passent du mariage. Les Amours libres sont 
une secte religieuse . . . qui proteste contre le mariage. D’autres 
passagéres sont perfectionnistes, c’est-d-dire qu’elles contractent, 
en vue de l’autre monde, un mariage spirituel. 

Les Frangais ayant été présentés, les Américaines les regardent 
bien en face, leur donnent de vigoureuses poignées de main et leur 
posent les questions accoutumées: Faites-vous les cotons ou les 
sucresé L’un ayant répondu qu’il n’est pas commereant, ses inter- 
locutrices s’éloignent de lui avee un rire de mépris. Elles revien- 
nent lorsqu’il ajoute qu’il a sa fortune faite. Elles ont le méme 
dédain en apprenant que l’autre Frangais, pour tout métier, joue 
du violon, et la méme familiarité quand il avoue qu’a jouer du 
violon il gagne beaucoup d’argent. 

Lorsque Miss Sarah Tapplebot sait que M. Robert de Rochemore 
est marquis, elle lui fait un aimable salut, et lui prend le bras... 
comme elle a pris sa chaise. Elle 1’emméne visiter New-York et 
l'invite 4 un thé qu’elle donne le soir méme. Bien qu’ils aient tout 
seuls couru les patisseries, M. de Rochemore ne peut s’empécher 
de demander si les parents de Miss Tapplebot ne trouveront pas 
mauvais qu’il se présente chez eux sans autre forme d’introduction. 
Mes parents, dit la jeune fille en éclatant de rire, mais ¢a ne les 
regarde pas. 

Miss Sarah nous explique la conduite de ses affaires de cceur. 
Pour commencer, elle tient une stricte comptabilité de tout. Elle 
écrit d’un c6té les dépenses que ses amoureux font pour elle, et 
de l’autre cété les faveurs qu’ils recoivent d’elle. De cette facon, 
elle sait toujours, a un bouquet prés, 4 une caresse, ow elle en est, 
& contrdle le cours de ses romans. Avant d’accorder un compte 
courant, elle s’enquiert de la valeur (financiére, américaine) du 
candidat; celui cesse-t-il d’étre solvable, elle clét les opérations. 
Elle garde un mémorandum des promesses qui échappent 4 1’amou- 
reux, pour le cas ot il y aurait lieu de recourir au tribunal. 

Les Tapplebot vivent a l’hétel. Tous les Américains vivent a 
Vhétel, leurs femmes étant ineapables de tenir une maison. Le 
mobilier du salon est prétentieux et de mauvais goat. 
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Il n’y a ni papas ni mamans 4 la réception des Misses Tapplebot. 
On est entre garcons des deux sexes. Les jeunes filles, décolletées, 
fardées et bruyantes, ont chacune son cavalier. Robert plein de 
crainte songe 4 s’en aller; mais Sarah s’empare de lui. Des fleurs, 
des parfums, un tendre éclairage, une musique lointaine, partout 
le masque de 1l’amour... Le Frangais perd la téte. L’Américaine 
est calme. Vous avez bien, dit-elle l’intention de m’épouser si 
vous me convenez? Ecrivez cela sur mon carnet. Vous étes mar- 
quis? riche? Dites-moi le nom de votre banquier. Les réponses 
étant satisfaisantes, Sarah enléve son prétendant. Pour le mieux 
connaitre, elle passera quelques jours avec lui dans une ville voisine. 

Sur ces entrefaites, une amie de Sarah ayant étudié la situation 
du violoniste, le méne, en riant, 4 un ministre protestant en train 
de déjeuner sur la terrasse d’un casino. La jeune fille prie gaie- 
ment le pasteur de la bénir ainsi que son compagnon. Le pasteur 
jovial donne sa bénédiction entre deux gorgées de chocolat . . . et 
New-York compta une aventuriére de moins. 

Mais Sarah s’est prise 4 son propre jeu. Elle aime Robert. D's 
bord elle a fui devant un sentiment qui menagait sa clairvoyance. 
Robert offre le mariage. Les parents de Sarah que l’on n’a pas 
prévenus se servent pour réclamer une indemnité de la promess 
que Robert a écrite. On finit par s’entendre, et le mariage aura 
lieu. Quand Robert parle de retourner tout de suite en France 
avec sa femme: Ah! oui... allons. . . chez nous! soupire 1’Amé- 
ricaine régénérée. 

* é 


‘Si vous [les Américains} étes merveilleux comme peuple e 
route,’’ dit un personnage de l’Oncle Sam, ‘‘vous n’étes pas di 
tout 1’idéal d’un peuple arrivé . . . et alors qu’on n’ait done plus 
la rage de vous offrir 4 nous pour modéle .. .’’° Le but de la 
piéce était évidemment de conjurer l’influence américaine qu 
gagnait Paris. Comme plus tard M. Brieux, Sardou faisait euvre 
de combat. 

Il dut porter la guerre sur le territoire de ]’ennemi. [I ne pov 
vait opposer 4 la société américaine, si méprisable qu’elle fit, !8 
société francaise 4 laquelle il avait lui-méme jeté l’anathéme. 

25 T, iii, 7 

Si nous en croyons Jonathan (Fem. Fortes, III, iii) déja en 1860 les Ame 
caines n’étaient pas le modéle des femmes. 
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sont en effet ses études de mceeurs parisiennes contemporaines qui 
lui servirent de brouillons pour ses études de mceurs américaines.”*® 
A tout prendre, l’Oncle Sam n’est pas plus sévére aux Américains 
que le sont aux Frangais telles piéces de Sardou écrites une dizaine 
d’années auparavant. Déja en 1865, Sardou était arrivé sur le 
compte de ses compatriotes aux conclusions qu’il applique aux 
gens de New-York. La Parisienne, disait-il alors, ‘‘est toujours 
gortie, elle va, vient, trotte de Trouville 4 Ems aussi facilement 
que son aieule de l’armoire au linge 4 l’armoire aux confitures.. .’’ 
Le mari, pendant ce temps-la, chiffre sans reliche. C’est en 
France que Sardou trouvait pour la premiére fois (chez les hommes, 
il est vrai) la ‘‘jeune 4me de négociant dirigeant sa petite passion 
méthodique avee la calme résolution qui doit présider aux opéra- 
tions de banque.’’?? 

Les Américaines de Sardou sont trés instruites. L’une émet sur 
histoire de France des vues qui ne manquent pas de justesse,”* une 
autre a lu les relations des explorateurs de 1’Afrique, et jusqu’aux 
tragédies de Voltaire.2® Ce savoir est un travers de plus. II est 
purement livresque. C’est un maquillage. Les Américaines ont la 
manie dissertante, croient neuf ce qu’elles viennent de lire, en 
discourent avee autant de suffisance que de maladresse. Et puis 
c’est un savoir d’homme. En Amérique il n’y a qu’une facon de 
penser et de sentir; la, contrairement 4 ce qu’en disait Lemaitre, 
les cerveaux n’ont pas de sexe. 

Dans les piéces qui suivent immédiatement 1’Oncle Sam 1’Améri- 
caine joue un role effacé. Je ne parle pas de 1’Ftrangére de Dumas 
puisque Mrs. Clarkson est, de l’aveu de l’auteur, une sorte de 
monstre. Le Drame au fond de la mer, de Dugué, les Chevaliers de 
la patrie, de Delpit, le Jonathan, de Gondinet, s’attachent a pein- 
dre, d’une maniére trés flatteuse d’ailleurs, le gentleman améri- 


**M. R. Doumiec disait en 1895: ‘‘Ce que vous trouverez presque unique- 
ment au théatre, c’est la peinture de cette vie factice, artificielle, fausse . . . 
Tout y passe .. . jusqu’é la jeune fille qu’on désigne comme je ne vous le rap- 
pellerai pas.’’? (Hssats sur le Thédtre Contemporain, pp. 301 et suiv.) 

Les traits les plus noirs des Américaines ont d6ja brillamment servi chez des 

ises; Comp.: la Bataille, I, vii; II, iii, avec Mais les hommes n’en 
suront rien (M. F. Gandéra), II, viii. 

"La Famille Benotton, I, iv; qui est une étude du résultat du systeme positif 
et pratique, III, xix. 

* Dan Rochat, I, vii. 

*® Dan. Rochat, I, x. 
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cain. Nous passerons a la troisiéme étude de Sardou avant de 
tracer l’influence qu’il a eue dans la comédie américaine. 

Mais nous pouvons dés maintenant esquisser dans ses grandes 
lignes le portrait de 1’Américaine telle que nous la verrons au 
théatre désormais. C’est, en général, une jeune fille trés légére, et 
qui ne connait d’autre loi que son bon plaisir.*° Elle est pratique; 
non pas qu’elle fasse ceuvre de ses dix doigts, mais en ce sens qu’elle 
est étrangére 4 toute complication sentimentale, et vise a tirer des 
choses et des gens le meilleur parti possible.** C’est une viveuse, 
Elle n’a aucun tact, aucune distinction, une sorte de hauteur et 
beaucoup d’assurance y suppléant. Sous des airs de démocratie, 
e’est une snob.*?_ Elle est, au demeurant, parfaitement franche; 
moins par souci de la vérité, cependant, que par manque de retenue, 
Elle a sur le bien et le mal des idées trés larges, mais dont elle ne 
passera pas les limites. Elle a l’ennui du bien-étre qui fait extra- 
vaguer la sensibilité; mais elle est comme 1’épingle, il y a toujours, 
chez elle, la téte qui l’empéche de se perdre.** 


III 


Sardou a déja daubé sur les pratiques religieuses des Amér- 
caines, le ‘‘Revival,’’ ot les dames font leur confession tout haut, 
les eultes qui servent 4 masquer des vices.** Dans sa derniére 


30‘*En Amérique ce que femme veut, Dieu est obligé de le faire’’ (Paris 
New-York, III, ix). Les parents n’ont aucune autorité, ‘‘Je ne regrette pas 
du tout, dira une jeune fille & sa mére, le mal que j’ai eu & vous élever.” 
(Service Seoret’’, Decourcelle et Gillette, 1897, I, iii.) 


81 ‘*N’attendez rien de 1’entrainement du coeur, ni des sens! . . . cuirassé, 
blindé, tout ga! ... (l’Oncle Sam, II, x). Miss Sarah est 1’exception qu 
prouve la régle . . . et le pourvoir de 1’élégance frangaise. 

Nous relevons un vague démenti dans la Meute, de M. A. Hermant: 
nous autres, qui passons pour plutét froids, dit une Américaine, nous sommes 
au contraire du premier mouvement. ... Les traités d’amitié se concluent chet 
nous aussi vite que les affaires, quand on les croit bonnes...’’ (II, xii). 

32 Elle ne veut pas de la noblesse, disait Becque, elle n’en veut pas ave 
délire (les Polichinelles, I, vii). Cf. Comme ils sont tous, de MM. Aderer ¢ 
Ephraim, I, x; les Transatlantiques, Paris-New-York, etc.’’ . . . il court @ 
Amérique un petit bouquin oi figurent, avec annotations, tous les nobles 
décavés épousables de 1’Ancien Monde .. .’’ (la Meute, II, xii). 

83 Le Caducée, II, vii. 

Un dramatiste anglais a donné cette formule: ‘‘Some of these Amerita® 
women are strangely sexless.’’ (M. W. 8S. Maugham, Our Betters). Cett? 
opinion est actuellement @ peu prés le seul point de contact entre la comédi 
américaine de Paris et celle de Londres. Jadis les mémes personnages amis 
aient les deux capitales (Notre Cousin d’Amérique, Tom Taylor, 1867); 
aujourd’hui, sur la scéne anglaise (A Woman of no Importance, d’Oscar Willé 
The Little Man, de M. Galsworthy) les Américains se rendent ridicules par leur 
manie de précher. 

341’Oncle Sam, I, iii, viii. 


“é . 
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piéce il nous montre—sans se moquer, cette fois—des Américaines 
abordant une question de principes religieux. Sans doute parce 
que les Misses Henderson ont beaucoup voyagé, parce que nous les 
comparons aux plats personnages qui les entourent, toujours est-il 
que leur suffisance est moins agacante, leur franchise moins crue; 
et l’on sent quelque chose qui rayonne dans leur bigoterie étroite. 

Daniel Rochat, 1880. Le député Daniel Rochat est amoureux 
d’une touriste américaine, Miss Lea Henderson. Mieux ils se con- 
naissent plus ils se conviennent. Ils ont les mémes convictions: M. 
Rochat fait la guerre a 1’Eglise, Miss Henderson méprise les pré- 
tres. Ils sont mariés par le maire de 1’endroit. 

Arrive alors un ami de la famille Henderson, un gentleman d’as- 
pect sévére, que l’on appelle: mon Révérend. Le pasteur—car ce 
n’est autre qu’un pasteur protestant—est venu faire les derniers 
préparatifs du rendez-vous au temple. Daniel se récrie. S’il com- 
bat les superstitions des catholiques, ce n’est pas pour y substituer 
celles des protestants. La discussion est inutile. Lea n’a aucun 
respect pour le mariage civil; elle ne saurait, en conscience, se con- 
sidérer la femme de Daniel tant qu’ils n’auront pas été unis par 
le pasteur. 

Un médecin donne son avis: L’amour (le docteur dit: la nature) 
aura bon marché de toutes les théologies du monde. Daniel entre 
furtivement dans la chambre de Lea. La tentative échoue parce 
que, si éprise qu’elle soit, cette jeune fille-ci est d’une race ow |’on 
apprend aux jeunes filles 4 connaitre le danger et 4 s’en défendre. 
Forte sous les sanglots qui la déchirent, elle repousse tout accommo- 
dement. Daniel se retire. 

Il finit pourtant par céder. Mais il est trop tard, l’idylle a péri. 
A la perspective d’un amour amoindri, lourd de compromis, entravé 
de defianees, Lea préfére qu’ils reconnaissent avoir fait fausse 
route en s’engageant l’un 4 1’autre. 

A cété de ce roman il y en a un autre dont le cours est sans écueils, 
Casimir Fargis est trés amoureux de Miss Esther Henderson. La 
jeune fille a certaines idées a elle, le jeune homme est sans doctriné 
aucune, Miss Esther consent a s’occuper de sa conquéte, a 1’utiliser..: 
Car d’abord, il faut qu’il travaille—Mais il est riche-—Raison de 
plus pour qu’il travaille; il travaillera pour les pauvres. Miss 
Esther dirige quelques ceuvres de bienfaisance qui réclament beau- 
‘oup de soins; M. Casimir travaillera a ses cdtés. 
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Une tante des demoiselles Henderson s’addonne 4 faire triompher 
dans le Vieux-Monde les principes du Nouveau-Monde. [Elle con. 
vertit 1’Europe au Christianisme par de bonnes paroles et de petits 
verres de liqueur. Nous retrouvons nos connaissances de New-York 
dans les cousines Bloomfield qui, pendant la cérémonie du mariage 
civil, s’amusent 4 jouer avec |’écharpe du maire. 


Miss Deborah appartenait 4 une société de tempérance et buvait 
du rhum. Les Tapplebot et leurs amies condamnaient les meurs 
de Paris,** et pratiquaient l’amour libre 4 New-York. L’auteur, 
disions-nous, a voulu montrer jusqu’ow peut aller Ja naiveté. Mais 
ici Sardou a tenu a indiquer un trait caractéristique de 1’ Améri- 
caine: son manque de franchise envers soi-méme et envers les 
autres.*® Les Henderson ont tout fait pour donner a penser qu’elles 
méprisent les cérémonies religieuses. Rien n’indiquait que pour 
elles: ‘‘Pas de prétre et pas d’église,’’ cela voulit dire: Place au 
pasteur et gloire au temple. Je sais bien que le député Rochat est, 
a quelque degré qu’ait voulu son créateur, un sot ;*? mais la sottise 
de la dupe n’excuse pas le dupeur. Les Américaines ont triché. 
Lea, pour une, posséde l’art de ne pas répondre aux questions en- 
barrassantes: ‘‘Votre conscience,’’ demande Daniel, ‘‘votre con- 
science ne vous dit pas qu’un serment fait aux hommes est toujours 
sacré’’—‘‘Moins sacré que les promesses faites au ciel,’’ dit-elle.” 
Elle a da beaucoup ruser ainsi dans les longues promenades qu'elle 
fit avee Daniel sur les bords des lacs suisses. 


IV 


Nous analyserons quelques-unes des piéces les plus importantes 
du répertoire contemporain.*® Le Je ne sais quoi? de M. F. de 
Croisset, 1901, est le seul exemple que j’aie pu trouver d’une femme 


35 1’Oncle Sam, I, viii. 

3¢ C’est un trait que nos auteurs contemporains ont laissé perdre. A peill 
trouve-t-on ca et 14 une petite accusation d’hypocrisie: le Caducée, Il, * 
lEpervier, III, ii; la revue du Vaudeville, (1923), Se. iii. 

37 TI, ix. 

38 ITT, v. / 

39 Citons pour mémoire: les Six Parties du monde, de L. Figuier, Le 
(6 etableau); Blackson, Pére et Fille, de Delavigne et Normand, 1877; ” 
Voyage en Amérique, de Raymond et Boucheron, 1880; 1’Abbé Constantin, ae 
Cremieux et Decourcelle, 1887; Madame 1’ Avocat, de Dupré et Galipaux, 1896; 
Gentil Crampon, de Larcher, Monnier et Montignac, 1897. 
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américaine qui soit d’abord une femme tout court.*° Maggie Smith- 
son, la fille unique du roi du pétrole, a voulu faire un mariage 
d’amour. A New-York, elle allait au bal modestement vétue d’une 
petite robe bleu. C’est a un de ces bals que Philippe d’Evreux la 
vit. Ils se sont aimés, mariés, et n’en continueront pas moins de 
s’aimer. Malheureusement, Maggie a une facon d’entendre le bon- 
heur qui ne saurait convenir en France a la marquise d’Evreux. 
Philippe n’entend pas refaire 1’idylle d’Atala au faubourg Saint- 
Germain. I] exige que sa femme prenne le ton de la société a 
laquelle ils appartiennent. 

Maggie fait de son mieux. Ayant surpris Philippe embrassant 
la comtesse d’Arleval, elle s’incline devant la parenté qu’on lui 
signale. Puis elle invoque le méme droit de cousinage quand elle 
s’est laissé surprendre dans les bras du comte d’Arleval. Grace 
aux lecons du comte Maggie découvre ce qui fait la Parisienne. 

Dans Paris-New-York, écrit en collaboration avee M. E. Aréne, 
1907, ramena ]’Américaine au vaudeville. Desdemone Helson doit 
épouser le prince Roland de Roncevaux. L’Américaine achéte de 
la noblesse. Comme 1’indique son nom, le due de Commersae, pére 
de Roland, n’en est pas 4 sa premiére opération. Tout conspire 
contre le mariage projeté. D/’abord c’est un cousin de Desdemone 
qui manque de le faire échouer. C’est le langage, les maniéres de 
Desdemone,*? et finalement la conduite de Roland qui le rendent 
impossible. Quand Desdemone surprend Roland en délit de men- 
songe, elle oublie jusqu’aux faveurs qu’il a recues d’elle. 

M. Brieux est, aprés Sardou, celui qui a le plus contribué a établir 
le type de 1’Américaine au théatre; non pas qu’il y ait apporté des 
connaissances plus sires; mais parece que, du moins dans sa seconde 
piéce, écrite aprés la guerre, il a montré quelque bienveillance. Dans 
la Frangaise, 1907, nous retrouvons Miss -Deborah, telle qu’elle a 
di étre 4 vint-cing ans. A un jeune homme qui la demandait en 
mariage Miss Margaret a tenu le discours suivant: ‘‘J’ai regu une 
éducation virile... Les frissons d’enthousiasme que j’ai ressentis 
aux récits des grands actes du passé ne m’ont pas préparée pour 
Un avenir aussi terre a terre. . .’’ Miss Margaret est ingénieur, 


—— 

‘© Je considére seulement les piéces jouées; autrement, il faudrait excepter 
les Ailes closes, de M. R. d’Humiéres, par exemple, ot 1’Américaine ‘‘ élevée 
tomme un homme, n’en est pas moins trés femme avec quelque chose de plus 
impulsif et spontané que chez nous.’’ Voir: ..l’Echange, de P. Claudel, 1894. 

“IT, ii, vi. 
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‘elle a inauguré un club d’études par un discours sur le relévement 
de la femme négre, elle veut étre avocat.’’*? 

Une Affaire d’or, de M. M. Gerbidon, fut représentée en 1912. 
Miss Cynthia et Mr. Hutchinson sont fiancés . . . sous condition. 
Cynthia n’épousera jamais qu’un homme trés riche. De tous ses 
flirts—elle emploie le systéme de comptabilité de Sarah Tapplebot 
—Hutchinson est actuellement le milliardaire le plus probable. 
Qu’il se dépéche, car au premier arrivé la préférence. Cynthia est 
trés affairée: ‘‘Hier,’’ dit-elle, ‘‘j’ai fait dix-sept visites, j’ai été a 
trois thés, j’ai visité quatre expositions; le soir j’ai assisté 4 un 
trés grand diner et j’ai passé dans cing soirées dansantes.’’ C'est 
une marionnette 4 la vapeur, toujours 4 la recherche de quelque 
chose ‘‘d’excitant,’’ qu’elle trouve d’ailleurs, 14 oti on s’y attendrait 
le moins. Ne veut-elle pas le lait le plus cher de New-York, le plus 
vieux domestique! A la vue d’une peinture elle s’écrie: ‘‘C’est 
un des plus petits tableaux que j’ai vus, et, au prix que M. Gibbs 
l’a payé, cela le met 4 deux cent vingt dollars le centimétre carré.” 
Par contre elle ne trouve rien d’excitant dans le récit d’une bagarre 
entre la police et des ouvriers affamés ou de la mort d’un enfant 
qui a péri de misére. 

A ecété de Cynthia il y a 1’Irlandaise Emma Royce et la Fran- 
caise Germaine Gibbs, née Lesage, désintéressées toutes les deux, 
désapprouvant la richesse. Germaine a épousé un milliardaire; 
mais elle lutte contre le flot menacant des dollars, et, pour sauver 
son mari de lui-méme, elle le ruine. II suffit d’entendre parler les 
trois femmes pour mesurer la distance qui sépare les deux Euro- 
péennes de 1’Amériecaine. ‘‘Si vous saviez,’’ dit Germaine, ‘‘quelle 
lassitude vous laissent les souhaits comblés avant d’étre formés! ... 
Il me semble que tout cet argent me pése sur la poitrine. ..’’ L’- 
Américaine ne craint pas la satiété.’? Pour me mettre en valeur,” 
dit-elle, ‘‘il me faut une grosse, une trés grosse fortune. . .’’; 0 
encore: ‘‘Nous sommes faites pour dépenser |’argent que nous 
gagnent les hommes, peu importe comment ils le gagnent.’’** 

Dans la Bataille de M. P. Frondaie, 1921, nous avons la parfaite 
Américaine du théatre contemporain. L’auteur a utilisé moins les 

427, vii. 

Les Américaines manquent de gofit: ‘‘On trouve dans nos magasins de 
Paris des potiches qui, avec un bouquet de mimosa de quatre sous, auraicit 
l’air d’un objet d’art, dans un salon de Chicago (II, vii). Cf. la Rampe, de 


M. de Rothschild, IV, v; le Voyageur, Se. iv. 
43 TT, i, ix. 
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données du roman de M. C. Farrére que la tradition courante du 
personnage. Mrs. Hockley est vulgaire, despote, millionnaire, mil- 
lionnaire des pieds 4 la téte, corps et Ame. Elle a l’horreur de tout 
ce qui n’est pas américain, et n’hésite pas 4 le dire. Sa conversa- 
tion, pareille 4 celle des Tapplebot, est une enquéte. Elle s’empare 
de vous, vous bouscule, crochéte votre confiance. Elle a, dit quel- 
qu’un, cette force prodigieuse de prendre tous ceux qui |’appro- 
chent pour des ombres. 

De passage au Japon, elle a eu vite fait de nouer connaissance 
avec le monde des cosmopolites, et a réussi 4 se faire présenter chez 
des personnalités du pays. Son ami actuel, un artiste francais, offre 
des conseils; mais l’impétueuse Américaine ne veut rien entendre. 
Elle va accumulant les gaffes sur les maladresses, les incongruités 
sur les sottises: ‘‘ Avez-vous jamais vu,’’ s’écrie-t-elle, ‘‘quand on 
lui présente Mme. Yorisaka, avez-vous jamais vu jusqu’ici quelque 
objet plus précieux que cette marquise? ... Oh! chére petite mar- 
quise de Chicago!’’ La réserve de ses hétes, certaines ironies de- 
vraient avertir la trop cordiale visiteuse que ses avances ne sont 
pas fort goiitées; mais Mrs. Hockley est indestructible. Elle s’en- 
gage a distraire la marquise Yorisaka pendant que le marquis sera 
ala guerre. Elle s’y prendra d’une facon qui ne saurait manquer 
de changer les idées noires d’une marquise nipponne, et ses autres 
idées aussi bien. Elle commence par un bal ow elle fait subir a la 
grande dame le contact d’un ramassis d’individus dont |’hdétesse 
elle-méme pourrait 4 peine dire comme ils se nomment. 

Parmi cette société de personnes qu’elle connait et de gens qui 
la connaissent, Mrs. Hockley s’étale somptueuse et gauche. Elle a 
pour tous le méme sourire, elle les traite tous avec la méme famili- 
arité, ou, selon le mot de M. Brieux, la méme famillionnarité. Qu’- 
elle s’adresse & quelqu’un de sa suite ou a la femme d’un grand 
Seigneur japonais, le ton ne change pas, la requéte est la méme: 
Amusez-moi, dit 1’Américaine. 


M. Brieux écrivit les Américains chez nous, 1920, pour rectifier 
la légende de 1’Américain vulgaire et ridicule, de 1’Américaine 
riche et grossiére.** I] se pourrait eependant que cette piéce con- 


 Déja en 1901, dans la Course de flambeau, Hervieu avait parlé d’elle 
comme d’une ‘‘brave créature, simple, ignorante, sauvage (IV, ii). Mon amé 
Teddy, de MM. Rivoire et Besnard (1910) assurait que les jeunes filles d’Amér- 
ique ne sont pas toutes si américaines qu’on le dit (I, xiii). 
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cue dans un élan de reconnaissance ‘‘aux femmes des Etats-Unis 
qui se penchérent sur nos douleurs,’’ fit moins de bien en rayant 
quelques préjugés qu’elle ne fait de mal en en renforcant d’autres, 

Henriette Charvet a servi de mére a son frére cadet, Henri. Elle 
s’est entiérement dévouée a lui. Elle a arrangé la vie du jeune 
homme comme elle fit celle de l’enfant. La guerre survint. Au 
front, Henri s’est fiancé avee une infirmiére, Nellie Brown, une 
Américaine. 

I] vient d’avouer cela quand un domestique annonce Miss Brown. 
Henri n’est pas moins surpris que son pére et sa sceur de cette visite 
inopinée. M. Charvet pére, qui s’est le premier remis de son é¢ton- 
nement, assure qu’il ne faut pas mal interpréter cette visite de Miss 
Brown: Dans leur pays, dit-il, les Américaines font ainsi. 

Miss Brown n’est pas millionnaire. Elle manque de tact; mais 
elle est pleine de simplicité. Elle est généreuse et abrupte. Elle 
a sur beaucoup de choses des vues personnelles qu’elle exprime avec 
aisance. Elle manque d’éducation; ne s’avise-t-elle pas de causer 
en anglais avec Henri, sachant pertinemment que ni M. Charvet 
ni Henriette ne comprennent l’anglais. Elle ne fume pas. 

Elle est directrice d’une ceuvre de bienfaisance 4 Chicago. Son 
hdpital a besoin d’un médecin, un docteur frangais de préférence, 
pourvu qu’il sache l’anglais. Le poste est offert 4 Henri. I) hésite. 
Quitter la France en ce moment, ce serait déserter. Nellie com- 
prend parfaitement les scrupules de son fiancé; mais elle a, elle 
aussi, un devoir 4 remplir; ses pauvres l’attendent. Quand Henri 
parle du chagrin qu’il causerait aux siens s’il quittait la France, 
Nellie comprend moins bien. Mais vous-méme, Nellie, ‘‘n’estce pas 
aussi pour retrouver votre mére que vous retournez la-bas?’’ L’- 
Américaine a un cri du ceur; je ne saurais dire si elle a ri: ‘‘Pas 
du tout!’’ di-elle. ‘‘C’est pour le settlement.’’ 

Nellie a pris ses mesures pour se faire bien venir de la grande 
sceur de son fiancé; mais elle n’y est pas parvenu. Henriette est 
irritée de la facon dont 1’Américaine accapare Henri. Pour éclair- 
cir, s’il se peut, le malentendu, Nellie demande 4 Henriette d’ex- 
poser ses griefs. Tandis qu’ Henriette s’emporte, accuse, pleure, 
Nellie demeure calme. Sachez que Nellie ne perd jamais son sang- 
froid, qu’elle n’a jamais pleuré. Elle a beau jeu, certes; mais 1’on 
sent qu’elle serait sans amertume ni colére si elle venait 4 perdre la 
partie. 
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Elle perd. Henri ne veut pas quitter son pays. Nellie respecte 
la conviction de son fiancé; mais elle se considérerait diminuée si 
elle sacrifiait la sienne. Plus grand que l’amour est le devoir qu’a 
toute personne de vivre sa vie comme elle 1’entend. 

Les travaux de la paix, les troubles du rajustement ont commencé. 
Une bagarre a lieu. Henri parle aux hommes, prend 1’un des me- 
neurs a bras le corps, et tandis que celui-ci cherche a frapper, Henri 
l’embrasse en riant. Nellie est émerveillée. Pour une fois, elle est 
émue; elle pleure. L’Américaine, comme jadis Sarah Tapplebot, 
a trop présumé de ses forces. L’amour, comme le faisait remarquer 
M. G. Sorbets, l’amour 1’incline finalement a devenir Frangaise.* 


La principale source de comique des piéces contemporaines est 
la langue des Américaines. C’est un frangais trés pur, qui ne man- 
que ni de vigueur ni de finesse, et qui a, en plus, des fautes et des 
grossiéretés. On croit entendre une demoiselle du faubourg Saint- 
Germain qui aurait fait un stage 4 Montparnasse. Des phrases trés 
élégantes ont des chutes inattendues: ‘‘Roland ressemble 4 ce 
guillotiné qui vécut avee tant de grace et qui est mort avec tant 
de culot.’’*° 

Prenons deux exemples, le Caducée (1921), le Je ne sais quoi 
(1901). Dans la premiére piéce 1’Américaine s’exprime avec une 
parfaite aisance jusqu’au moment ou elle se souvient qu’elle est 
Américaine. Alors les ‘‘ne moquez pas,’’ ‘‘ vous avez entouré elle,’’ 
“‘dedans ses mains’’ jonchent sa conversation (l’auteur a eu 1’in- 
génieuse attention de placer ces expressions entre guillemets). Dés 
que la piéce prend corps, qu’il va se passer quelque chose d‘im- 
portant, Mrs. Watson retourne a sa premiére maniére.*’ 

L’héroine du Je ne sais quoi? est pareillement sujette 4 une capri- 
cieuse inspiration. Les mots ne viennent pas, ou ceux qui viennent 
sont des termes de caboulot. Tournez quelques pages, et toute une 
séne durant pas une erreur, pas la moindre hésitation, mais des 
Phrases claires, fluides, jolies. Souvent dans une méme_ scéne 
l'Américaine parle deux languages. Aprés avoir barbotté dans un 
argot de voyou, elle se laissera emporter par la tristesse ou l’ironie, 


“ La Petite Illustration, 7 février, 1920. 
“ Paris-New-York, II, vi. 


“Il, xvi. Dans le Mystére de la chambre jaune, de M. G. Leroux (1912), 
comp.: I, iv, v avee II, i, iv. 
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et atteindra, avec une parfaite sireté de touche, a 1’impertinence 
ou au pathétique. C’est ainsi qu’aprés s’étre qualifiée elle-méme 
de femme rigolo, elle lance d’un trait la tirade qui finit sur cette 
phrase: ‘‘ Alors, aprés avoir été triste un moment, je serais de nou- 
veau heureuse d’avoir souffert, bien heureuse puisqu’il fallait ab- 
solument que 1’un de nous deux souffrit et que le bonheur a voulu 
que ce fit moi.’’** Si Maggie ne faisait que d’arriver a Paris, et 
n’avait apparemment commencé ses visites par les halles, je croi- 
rais qu’elle a beaucoup pratiqué le théatre de M. de Croisset. 

Au langage des assommoirs 1’Américaine joint les fagons. Elle 
vient 4 Paris pour échapper aux lois sévéres de son pays. En 
Amérique les jeunes filles sont libres, mais les femmes non pas.” 
Les dames américaines se parisianisent trés vite, et, comme elles ne 
font rien a demi, leurs écarts tournent bientét a 1’indécence et 
a la débauche (Les Transatlantiques, Paris-New-York, l’habit vert). 

Sardou mettait le Massachusetts dans le sud des Etats-Unis.” 
Tl disait aussi que les Américains tutoyaient leurs femmes en signe 
de mépris. Ses successeurs n’ont guére été plus heureux en matiére 
d’actualités. L’un met le Wellsley College dans la ville de Boston,” 
un autre fait de Harvard une école de jeunes filles. Parmi les plus 
grosses erreurs de nos contemporains est 1’omission de 1’ Américaine 
du mouvement féministe. On raisonne sans doute qu’ayant de 
prime abord atteint une pleine et entiére liberté, elle ne s’intéresse 
pas a une lutte qui ne serait pour elle d’aucun profit. 

Les piéces contemporaines se conforment pour la technique aux 
modéles qu’a donnés Sardou: action 4 peu pres nulle, développe- 
ments abstraits,°? mots d’auteur. Les seuls titres des piéces—les 


481TT, i. Voir aussi: II, v. 

49‘ Vous étes fast comme une jeune fille et cependant vous étes une femme 
mari¢ée.’’ (Les Transatlantiques, M. A. Hermant, I, ix). 

501’Oncle Sam, I, iii. 

51 Les Eclaireuses, M. M. Donnay, I, i. 

52 Quand la scéne est en France, {’auteur met prés de 1’Américaine une 
Francaise qui est, pour cette occasion, une Ame claire, brillante et modeste. 5! 
l’action est en Amérique, une bréve évocation des choses de France est le point 
de repére (la tirade: ‘‘O mon doux foyer paternel .. .’’ l’Oncle Sam, Il, 
xii, se retrouve trés souvent: Affaire d’or, II, iv; Américains chez nous’’, ll, 
viii; ete.). 

La ressemblance entre les Américains et les Anglais subsiste encore. M. 
Brieux les comprend dans 1l’appellation d’Anglo-Saxons (la Francaise, Il, 
viii). D/’un autre céte, la Chaine anglaise, de MM. Oudinot et Hermant, par 
exemple, ne déparerait pas nos références. M. H. Kistemaeckers a indiqué 
toute la différence que fait de public entre les Anglais et les Américains: es 
Anglais sont les Américains du dehors (le Rot des palaces, I, i). 
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Transatlantiques, les Américains chez nous, Paris-New-York—font 
connaitre que leur but est le tableau complet en une soirée de toute 
l’Amérique. La tache n’est pas faite pour effrayer. L’Amérique 
sortant a peine de ses jongles n’a pas |’infinie diversité des civilisa- 
tions ainées; elle est une, et elle est toute entiére dans chacun de 
ses citoyens. Alors, que ce soit Desdemone ou Cynthia ou Mrs. 
Hockley, qu’elle vienne de New-York, de Chicago ou de Cincinnati, 
elle sort si peu du fonds commun que ec’est toujours la méme per- 
sonne. C’est au point que dans les rares piéces ot il y a plus d’une 
Américaine (la Bataille, les Transatlantiques) |’auteur devra se 
eontenter de n’en faire agir qu’une seule. Un réle d’Américaine 
est aujourd’hui encore toute une piéce. L’Américaine a tant d’in- 
itiative, une telle abondance d’énergie, que l’auteur ne peut la main- 
tenir 4 la place qu’il lui destinait. Lui assigne-t-il un réle secon- 
daire, elle joue des coudes et fait si bien qu’avant la fin du premier 
acte c’est elle qui méne 1’action.** 


* * 


L’Amérique a pu, par des greffes cotiteuses, se faire un stock de 
baronnes et de duchesses; mais de tous ses blasons il n’est a elle que 
la dorure. Dans ses courses 4 travers 1’Europe 1’Américaine s’est 
seulement assimilé le vernis du monde cosmopolite. Mais on aurait 
tort de s’alarmer. L’invasion américaine fait en somme peu de 
mal a la France.’ Paris sait conquérir ses envahisseurs. Tous les 
auteurs nous rassurent: 1’Amérique s’agite, la France la méne.*® 


53 Less exceptions sont rares: Je suis trop grand pour moi, de M. J. Sar- 
ment, la Gardienne, de M. P. Frondaie. 

5 Elle a ébranlé le protocole des salons parisiens: ‘‘J’aurais voulu, dit le 
marquis d’Avranches marié & une Américaine, j’aurais voulu ne voir ici que 
Vélite de la société parisienne; mais la marquise se laisse envahir par des 
financiers, des journalistes, des médecins.’’ (Caducée,’’ II, ii). ‘‘Personne 
n’est invité chez les Davidson, on se présente les uns les autres.’’ (O. Feuillet, 
Chamillac, II, vii). Voir l’Abbé Constantin, I, vii. ‘Tl n’y a rien de frais 
au regard et au coeur comme ces bals de jeunes filles. . . . Quel dommage que 
des danses importées d’Amérique en aient changé le rythme et la grace si 
francaise .. .?? (M. E. Guiraud, Une Femme, I, v.) Voir: Petit Chagrin, 
de M. M. Vaeaire, I, ii. 

55 Pieces contemporaines & consulter: ‘‘La Petite milliardaire,’?’ H. Dumay 
et L. Forest; ‘‘la Poupée américaine,’’ Alévy, ce Cottens et Vély; ‘‘la Bande 
. Pick-Pock,’? Jourda; ‘‘le Planteur de Chicago,’’ Mare-Twain et Tinmory; 
VAméricaine,’’ J. Revel; ‘‘Maman Colibri,’’ Bataille (IIT); ‘‘le Mystérieux 
Jimmy,’ M. Mirande et H. Géroule; ‘‘la Chance du mari,’’ de Flers et de 
Caillavet; ‘‘les Rois américains,’’ Malafayde et Mme Clermont; ‘‘la Huitiéme 
femme de Barbe-Bleue, ’’ Savoir; ‘‘Ceur,’’ R. d’Humiéres; ‘‘]’Habit vert,’’ 
de Flers et de Caillavet; ‘‘la Belle de New-York,’’ P. Gavault; ‘‘la Course 
aux dollars,’ Marsan et Tinmory. 





LATIN MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 


Several years ago’ I promised an addition to M. de Ricci’s list of 
classical Latin manuscripts in American libraries.? I am at last 
ready to fulfill my promise. That there are many such manuscripts 
there can be no doubt. I should appreciate additions to the list or 
information which might lead to additions. 

In this list I have not limited myself quite so narrowly or con- 
sistently in the use of the term ‘‘classical’’ as M. de Ricci. Event- 
ually all Latin (and Greek) manuscripts ought to be properly 
catalogued, or at least listed. 

One correction in M. de Ricci’s list needs to be made. The Justi- 
nus there listed is now in Italy in the possession of Mr. Joseph Mar- 
tini, as he informs me. 

In few cases have I personally seen the manuscripts. I cannot, 
therefore, vouch for the accuracy of the descriptions. Even so the 
time needed to prepare them has been very great. I wish to thank 
those who have helped in the preparation of the list. 


AMBROSE 

Homiliae. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XII C.), 196f. 
Written in England. Coat-of-arms of Marquis de Vauvillars, Clermont 
(Tonnerre.) Contains also Augustine. From the library of Rev. Henry 
Drury. Obtained from Voynich. 

Expositio in Ev. 8. Lucae. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. 
(XII C.), 138ff. Written in France. From the Cistercian monastery of 
Ste. Marie de Trois Fontaines (Vitry) and the libraries of George Dunn 
and Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 9792). ? 

De Isac et Anima, de Bono Mortis et de Fuga Saeculi. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., 
Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (1434), 99ff. Written at Milan by Milo 
of the Carrara family at the request of Guylielmo de Casale, general of 
the Franciscan order. Obtained from Martini. 


AUGUSTINE 


De Civitate Dei. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Pap. (XV C.)- 

De Nativitate Domini. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. See under 
Ambrose. 

De Vita Christiana. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Pap. (XIV ©.) 


1 Philological Quarterly, I (1922), 109. 
2 Ibid., pp. 100 ff. 
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Homilia in I Johann. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University. Cf. Pease in 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 21 (1910), 51-74. 

Homiliae. Tuxedo Park, New York, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. See un- 
der Ambrose. 


BOETHIUS 


De Arithmetica, De Musica, De Geometria. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane 
collection. Vel. (XIV C.), 150 pp. Obtained in England. 

De Consolatione. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. (1393), 242ff. 
Written by Joannes de Francia. Was in Padua in 1476. From the li- 
brary of Howell Wills, Balliol College. 

De Consolatione. Chicago, Illinois, Art Institute. Vel. (XIV C.), 67 pp. 
Written in Florence. Obtained from Voynich. Was once bound with 
Horace, Epistles. 


CAESAR 


De Bello Gallico. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XV C.), 
114ff. Written in North Italy. From the Didot library (Catal. June 
1881, No. 52). Obtained from Voynich. 

—CChicago, Ill., Armour Institute of Technology. Vel. (XV C.), 267ff. From 
the Piccolomini library, with the arms of Pope Pius II. Obtained from 
Voynich in 1920. 

—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Pap. (XV C.). From the 
library of Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 16272). 


CICERO 


De Amicitia, De Senectute, Tusculanae Disputationes. New York, N.Y., G.A. 
Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.), 116ff. Note on fly-leaf: Milan 
1/10/82. 

Tusculanae Disputationes, Verrinae. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collec- 


tion. Vel. (XV C.), 129ff. From the library of Charles Thomas Stanford. 

De Amicitia, Paradoxa, De Senectute. Philadelphia, Pa., William N. Bates 
collection. Vel. (XV C.), 87ff. Cf. P.A.P.A., 1897, p. XLV. 

De Oratore. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XV C.), 
152ff. Written in Italy. Collated by Lagomarsini in 1749 and designated 
by him as No. 10. Obtained from Voynich. 

De Natura Deorwm, De Divinatione. Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward Duff Balken 
collection. Vel. (XV C.), 170ff. Written in Italy. From the Askew 
(No. 443) and Wodhull (London, 1886, No. 724) libraries. Obtained 
from Martini (Catal. XIII, No. 8). 

Rhetorica. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XIV C.), 
46ff. Probably written in Bologna about 1300. Bought from Voynich. 
Tusculanae Disputationes. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. 

(XV C.), 91ff. From the library of Jac. Franciseci Arpini. 

De Officiis. “New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XIV C.), 48ff. 
From the libraries of Leonardus Boni quondam Ingherami and Sir Thomas 
Phillips (No. 16291). 

Ad Herennium. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Pap. (XV C.), 
94ff. From the library of Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 117). 

De Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradoxa, Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro Deiotaro, 
Invectivae Sallusti et Ciceronis, De Officiis. Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward 
Duff Balken collection. Vel. (XV C.), 118ff. Written in Italy. From the 
libraries of St. Justina of Padua, and of Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 1628). 
Obtained from Martini. 


CLAUDIANUS 


— Proserpinae. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Contains also 
tatius. 
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CURTIUS RUFUS 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XV C.), 152f. 
Written in North Italy about 1450. Arms of Cardinal Ludovicus Podo- 
chatari on cover (1492-1504). From the library of Rev. Henry Drury, 
Obtained from Voynich. 


DONATUS 
Institutiones Grammaticae. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. 


(XIV C.). 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.). Written in 


Italy by Nicholaus Sextius. 


EUTROPIUS 
—tTuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XIV-XV C.), 86f. 
Written in North Italy. From the libraries of Sir Thomas Brooks, G, 
Libri (London, 1859, No. 353) and Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 16314), 
Obtained from Voynich. 


FRONTINUS 


Strategemata. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XV C.), 
114ff. Obtained from Voynich. 


HORACE 


Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. (1455), 90ff. From the li- 
brary of George Dunn. 

Ars Poetica. Princton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV C.), 36ff. From the li- 
brary of Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 9324). 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV C.), 154ff. 

Ars Poetica, Sermones. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, Pap. (XV C.), 
55 ff. 


ISIDORE 

——Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward Duff Balken collection. Vel. (XIII C.), 258ff. 
Written in England, probably at St. Alban’s. Formerly belonged to the 
Cistercian Abbey, Royaumont (Seine-et-Oise). From the Chardin and 
Phillips libraries. Obtained from Martini. 

—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XIII C.). From the 
monastery of Sancta Maria de Angelis, Florence, and the libraries of H. 
Drury and Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 3352). Obtained from Maggs Bros. 
(No. 163). 

New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XII C.), 48ff., incom- 
plete. From the library of Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 2521). 


JEROME 


Contra Iovinianum. Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward “Duff Balken collection. Vel. 
(XI C.), 101ff. Written in England. 


JUSTINIAN 
Due West, 8.C. Collection of Dr. Moffat. Vel. (XIII C.), 1f. Cf. Studies 
in Philology 17(1920), pp. 361-378. 
Novellae. Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago. Vel. (XII C.). Written at 
Bologna. 
JUSTINUS 
——Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XV C.), 115ff. Writ 
ten shortly after 1400. Note on fly-leaf: Volumen Jum. Bibliothecae Fr. 
Aloysii de Baronis Ord. Serv., 1748. From the Alan library. Obtained 
from Voynich. 
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JUVENAL 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Pap. (XV C.), 277 pp. Con- 
tains also Persius. From the libraries of Rev. Henry Drury and Sir Thom- 
as Phillips (No. 3378). Obtained from Sotheby, June 9, 1898. 


LIVY 


—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (1461). From the li- 
braries of Rev. Henry Drury and Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 6743). 


LUCAN 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. From the library of Sir Thom- 
as Phillips (No. 6447). 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XIV C.), 3ff. (contains 
part of Book V only). Inscription: Hic liber est I. Martini Lucensis. 


NEPOS 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. (XV C.), 93ff. 


OVID 
Fasti. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Paper (XV C.), 96ff. 
Written at Sacile, Udine, Italy. 
Sappho ad Phaonem. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Contains also 
Statius, Achilleis and Tibullus. 


PERSIUS 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Pap. (XV C.), 277 pp. Con- 
tains also Juvenal. From the libraries of Rev. Henry Drury and Sir 
Thomas Phillips (No. 3378). Obtained from Sotheby June 9, 1898. 


PLINY 
Epistolae. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV C.). 


PRISCIAN 

—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.), 244ff. Written 

in Italy. 
QUINTILIAN 

Declamationes. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (1404), 
130ff. Written at Venice by the priest Pietro Anzoto for Antonio Gritti. 
Binding by Charles Mearnes (XVII C.). From the library of Thomas 
Phillip Earl de Gray. Obtained from Martini. 


SALLUST 
Catilina, Jugurtha. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. 
(XV C.), 134ff. Written in Italy. Obtained from Harper. 
Catilina. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Pap. (XV C.). Writ- 
ten in Germany. 
Catilina, Jugurtha. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.), 
110ff. From the libraries of Dr. Askew and Michael Wodhull. 


SENECA 
Declamationes. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. (1392), 98ff. 
Written at Venice. Obtained from Olschki. Cf. Bibliofilia V, p.239. 
Declamationes. Delaware, Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan University. Vel. (XIII C.), 
234ff. Written in Bologna. Obtained from Voynich in 1920. 


SENECA (the Younger) 


Tragoediae. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel. (XIV C.), 
143ff. Written in Italy about the middle of the fourteenth century. Be- 
longed to Andrea de Arnaldis. Obtained from Martini. 
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SOLINUS 
—New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.), 96ff. 


STATIUS 
Achilleis. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Contains also Claudianus, 
Achilleis. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Contains also Tibullus and 
Ovid’s Sappho ad Phaonem. 


SUETONIUS 

De Duodecim Caesaribus. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Vel, 
(1433), 168ff. Written by Milano Burro, probably in Florence. Binding 
shows device of Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari (1530-60). This is the manv- 
script included by de Ricci as being in the Robert Hoe sale. From the 
library of Guiniforti de la Croce. A duplicate of the volume written by 
the same scribe in 1443 is in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (No. 
162); ef. the catalogue of the McClean collection of Manuscripts by MR. 
James, 1912. 


TERENCE 
New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.), 108ff. From 
the libraries of Dr. Askew and Michael Wodhull. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV C.). From the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillips (No. 4396). 
——Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. (XV C.). From the library of Sir 
Thomas Phillips (No. 4398). 

Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. and pap. (1402), 166ff. 
Written at Padua (Pavia?) by Petrus Garin for Jean de Santanco. 
——Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. Pap. (1450), 126ff. Writ- 
ten by Felix Hegnower of Baden in Ergowea, Bachelor of Arts of Vienna. 

Obtained from Martini. 


TIBULLUS 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Contains also Statius’ Achilleis, 
and Ovid’s Sappho ad Phaonem. 


VALERIUS MAXIMUS 
——Princeton, N.J., A. Gufot Cameron collection. Pap. (XV C.). Written in 
Germany. Formerly belonged to Matthew of Weinsperg in Anspach. Ob- 
tained from Voynich. 


VIRGIL 

——tThe two Garrett MSS mentioned by de Ricci are now deposited in Prince- 
ton University. 

Bucolica, Aeneis, Georgica. Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Grenville Kane collection. 
Vel. (XV C.), 196ff. Written in North Italy. From the library of George 
John Warren, fifth Baron Vernon. Obtained from Harper. 

Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis. Stanford University, Calif., H.R. Fairclough col- 
lection. Vel. (XII-XIII C.), 178ff. Written in Italy. Given to Mr. Fair- 
clough by a former student, Joseph Jarnick, who probably obtained it in 
New York. 

Princeton, N.J., Princeton University. Vel. (XV C.), 210ff. From the 
Osterley Park collection of the Earl of Jersey. 

——Baltimore, M.D., Robert Garrett collection. Vel. (XV C.), 254ff. D’ Este 
coat-of-arms. Obtained from Voynich in 1924. 

Aeneis. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C.), 183ff. 

——Philadelphia, Pa., John F. Lewis collection. Vel. (XIV C.). Obtained 
from Voynich. 

Bucolica, Georgica. New York, N.Y., G.A. Plimpton collection. Vel. (XV C:); 
51ff. From the library of Sir Thomas Phillips, (No. 921). 


































HOSPITALS [DURING THE REVOLUTION]: AN 
UNPUBLISHED ESSAY BY J. HECTOR 
ST. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR 


Edited by H. L. Bourpin and S. T. WiiuiaMs 


< Yale University 
“ American literature of the eighteenth century is distinguished, in 
. spite of apparent sterility, not merely for the two thinkers and 
a writers of world-fame, Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, 
but also for the curious and rare voyagers in literature, who even 
om now, as we become more conscious of our literary past, are enjoying 
- revival. Of these none is more curious or more rare than St. John 
de Crévecoeur, known to every student of American literature as 
Sit § “The American Farmer.’’ His Letters from an American Farmer, 
6ff. appearing first in London in 1782, have become an integral and 
. unique part of American literature. Modern editors have made his 
ana. story familiar: he was born in Caen in 1735; he came to America 
in 1759 or 1760. For a score of years he lived in pioneer America, 
farming, travelling through the colonies, but, above all, observing 
lleis, with the eyes of a deeply thoughtful man, the beginnings of the 
young republic. In some respects as a recorder of what he saw, he 
is inaccurate and untrustworthy, but in other ways his study of 
. America is irreplaceable. He writes of ploughs, mosquitoes, bees, 
fences, and the life of the farm as only a genuine actor in these 
wenes could write. More important Crévecoeur not only observed 
rince- vhat was happening; he felt and sympathized with the political 
nei and religious confusion of the age. Sometimes he seems an epitome 
eorge if, not the conventional patriot of the schoolbooks, but of the real 
ill pioneer caught amid old custom and old loyalties to England, and 
Fair §§ ‘he ruin which followed in the train of the Revolution. 
da A new volume of essays by Crévecoeur reveals him in this light.* 
m the #& They are the result of the discovery (by H. L. Bourdin) in 1922 of 
_ ther unpublished manuscripts designed apparently to be a sequel 
othe Letters from an American Farmer. Among the impressions 
a , i Crévecoeur which may be derived from this book, some old, some 
ee 
VC), ‘Sketches of Eighteenth Century America, Edited by H.L. Bourdin, R.H. 


briel, and §.T. Williams, Yale University Press, 1925 
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strikingly new, none is perhaps more interesting than his attitude 
towards the whirlwind of the American Revolution. It is indeed 












































his essay in the first published volume, ‘‘What is an American?” 
which is still widely quoted. The interest of this essay subjoined L 
is connected with the same theme. Crévecoeur is describing, as he sl 
writes during the Revolution, an episode which moved him to that W 
eloquence and over-emotional style which was also characteristic, ve 
Though not discussed here, the reader may study with interest the ge 
curious effect on this Frenchman, living in America, of his environ. er 
ment in respect to spelling, punctuation, and diction. These are Ru 
here retained as in the original manuscript. the 
hil 
tick 
spr 
HOSPITALS him 
Where? is the Man who can enter the Doors of a Military Hospital § yo | 
without bemoaning the calamities of war and regretting that » B yoy 
bitter an Ingredient shou’d have been mixed in the cup of Mortals B yap 
already so Impregnated with so many Poysonous Particles. It all- roy 
ways Inspires me’ with a Singular Medley of thoughts which I dare § 4g , 
not delienate. My feeble and unenlighten’d mind cannot reconcile § hy, 
the Evils occasioned by war with that degree of happiness which one long 
wou’d Imagine shou’d be the Lott of creatures, or else why created! & of yj 
The Melancholy scenes exhibited in those Hospitals is I think mor & yg 
disgusting than those of a field of Battle. The generous Spirit i & tende 
fled from whence the body action and Life, tis gone along with th & Toyls 
gushing blood; there the wounded as yet flushed with the remait & think 
of anterior health feels it without that Languor that despondent & fop y, 
which soon succeed, the bold the undaunted Soldier often leaves & wh; 
the field that fortitude which was his support, in the Hospital the shoy», 
consuming fever, the repeated Eaches covers his soul with a degré & tision 
of Pusallinimity to which he had hitherto been a stranger. Ht young 
groans, he cries, he feels a thousand wants which are & must bt Rage 
relieved, he in vain call for that Tenderness, that care, that vis tonspic 
lance of attention, that Indulgence which he thinks he might hall fithe, 
received in his native Soyl, among his Kindred, but now in 4 f0-f disme, 
2 A translation of this essay appears in Crévecoeur’s Lettres d’un Cultivate d surg 
Américain. wldier 
3 The story and the letter in this essay are not records of Crévecoeur’s FMM Toys g 
sonal experience. It was his habit often to relate in the first person evel that 
made known to him from various sources. th 
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eign clime among persons rendered callous by the repetition of com- 
plaints, solitary abandonned to himself, distracted with sleepless 
nights & Tedious days, he repines at his fate & often wishes he had 
never been born. Behold him stretch’d on a truss of straw, hardly 
sheltered from the air often devoured with a variety of Insects 
which he cannot repell, every sense afflicted, every sensation con- 
verted into pains often unrelieved allways unpitied. Sad state for 
generous bold Men who have adventured their all in a cause which 
crowns with triumph, wealth, Laurels, wealth, power the great 
Rulers whom they obeyed; their all was their limbs, their health, 


ide 
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their lifes——-What is become now of the pleasing effects of the ex- 

hilerating cup, of the cheering Invitation of the Capt., of the Pathe- 

tick speech of the commander; those combined Motives, those 

springs so powerfully wound up, that national spurr which urged 

him on to death & Danger; those fascinations exist no more & have 
spital § no kind of effect in the hospital. Tis often no longer the soldier 
1at 9 you contemplate in those beds of sickness, no longer the Intrepid 
(ortals @ warrior, no, tis the Man of sorrow & affliction, destitute of all those 
It all: § props which upheld him in Tedious Marches, bloody encounters, 
I dare § ‘tis now the sickly maimed being deprived of that health, that ex- 
concilt # uburancy of spirit which health confer’d on him. He is alas no 
ich ont @ longer usefull to the state, his presence no longer the same portion 
eated! & of victuals cloaths &e. he is delegated to a new set of agents hard- 
k more en’d by the repetition of Evil who sees him not with that manly 
pirit 8 tenderness, that humanity which shou’d be the reward of his past 
vith th Toyls & dangers, no longer usefull & therefore often neglected. Me- 
remails @ think that those highly celebrated refinements of Modern humanity 
mden¢! § for which the European Nations are become so conspicuous in war 
aves 1 which seems so Singularly to decorate this Philosophick age, 
vital tht shou’d be more remarkable in the gov’t of Hospitals, in the pro- 
a degttt @ vison care & attendance which is so necessarily due to the sick & 
er. Hell wounded soldiers, victims of our Misguided politicks & frantick 
must le Rage—Tis there that the Generosity of a state shou’d become most 
hat Vi" “nspicuous; tis the least compensation that can be made to those 
ght havi faithful subjects who have so generously contributed to its aggran- 
in a for disement, tranquility or splendor. Tis there that the combined arts 
vutticat surgery, Physick & Comfort shou’d be lavished to efface in the 

widier every suspicion of Neglect, & Induce him to return to the 
a loyls of the Firelock, with the same wonted alacrity. Tis there 


tt the duty of christian Pastors, skillfull & attentive Phy- 
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sicians, Tender nurses shou’d evince the benign Intentions of Gov't; 
it shou’d Exhibit itself in the goodness of the Drugs, cleanness of 
habitations, the warmth of beds, ponctuality of attendance, in the 
artificial salubrity of the air, when they can no longer Inhale the 
purer Draughts of the atmosphere.—How cheerfully wou’d I pay 
any additional Tax, coud I be secure that the whole sum shou’d be 
employed for the relief of these poor people.—without any fraud 
of agency, without the malversations of contractors, Monopolisers 
directors & other inferior agents; how happy shou’d I be to see those 
unfortunate Men become sensible in their scituation that everything 
is done for them that can possible relieve & comfort them ; & to hear 
the soft accents of their gratitude, mix themselves with the more 
acute ones of their Pains & sufferings, the least rewards we owe to 
those Members of society who have for so small a consideration ex- 
posed themselves to the Inclemency of seasons to the fire of Mus- 
ketry to the keen edge of the Sabre to the attack of those weapons 
which Man’s evil genius Invented for the destruction of his race— 
To look at the establishment of our Hospitals every thing seems 
ordered with care & Method, they are in appearance well supplyed 
with every article that is Necessary & with every convenience which 
may be require, Numbers of Physicians & Doctors are appointed to 
attend the sick, this theory is excellent but when you come to ex- 
amine them with a close attention you’ll generally find that care- 
lessness, inattention, a number of mates & inexperienced youths sub- 
stituted & doing the duty of the more experienced ones, who indulge 
themselves in all the Ease & relaxation which their pay & perquisite 
can afford them. Their duty is transferred to other hands and many 
of the sick fall victims to the Bungling attendance of Ignorance é 
Conceit. The Nurses are generally the worst sort of women who 
having no other motive of action but to live receive as much as they 
ean do & do as little duty as they can; who can watch & pervade 
every corner of so Extensive a field; they are often addicted to 
drinking & Instead of watchings at Night & supplying the wants of 
the Sick, they sleep & Snoar perfectly unconcerned at all the groans 
& misery which surround them. There is one Instance for which the 
Roman Catholic Relligion* is remarkable, it is for that singular 
charity which is displayed in those Hospitals which are attended 


_ 4 Crévecoeur’s long introduction is characteristic. These observations on 
ligion should be compared with those in Letters from an American Farmét, 
and Sketches of Eighteenth Century America. 
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vt: by Nuns. It is astonishing to see the Tenderness & benevolence with 





3 of which they are Inspired—what Zeal must be that which Leads them 
the to devote themselves to the Relief of the Sick equally Intent on the 
the recovery of their bodys as well as the preservation of their souls, tis 





angelick tis worthy the divine crown to which they aspire, thus to 
devote & consecrate the most pretious part of their Lives, the flowery 
days of their youth to the disgusting employment of attending, 
cleansing Loathsome carcasses, Putrid wounds, offensive ulcers & to 
submitt cheerfully to that train of disgustful circumstances neces- 
sarily attending the discharge of so complicated a duty—how ad- 
mirable how useful to the sick must that softness of treatment be, 
how much happier than those who are attended by Rough unfeeling 
women, who are strangers to so noble a principle of action. What 
a singular and happy effect must result from their pious care, their 
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Mus §@ Incessant attendence their unweared Zeal, their Neatness; the very 
apons @# harmony of their voices as well as the beauty of some of their count- 





enances must Lead to health & recovery. How must a poor wretch 
feel hitherto unnoticed & unknown who finds in this asilum all that 
Christian charity can confer. This is converting relligion to the 
most usefull purposes, this is extracting from it a species of heroism 
which tho’ obscure & unnoticed yet is far superior to any degree of 
charity I know of in Civil society. This is the country where I 
thou’d think those Institutions are wanted, tho unfortunately ’tis 
Incompatible with the spirit of Modern Protestantism. What then 
sit that can be Incompatible with the spirit of Modern Protestant- 
im. What then is it that can be Incompatible with so pious so use- 
ull an establishment? Tis a simplified Sistem of christianity less 
upercharged with that Multiplicity of ceremonies & other human 
devices but as the original sistem was founded on Love & charity, 
how can any Institutions so replete with those eminent virtues be 
lneonsistent with the new amendment. Look at all our Province 
Hospitals & compare them with those at Montreal & Quebeck,® that 
ti Philadelphia excepted which devised & established by the patron- 
‘ge of the Quakers may be truelly said to be the cleanest & best at- 
nded of any in N.Am. & perhaps equal to any in Christiandom ; 
Tdl me whether they exhibit & affords that Neatness, those con- 
Yniences that Regular attendance without which they are but Im- 
erfect Institutions. Our Military ones are still worse, hence that 
‘ste, that great waste which sweeps thousands away. Do you see 


Pca 


‘It is now an established fact that Crévecoeur was in Canada in 1759. 
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truly Christian pastors, animated with the proper Zeal of their 
founctions, do you see them attend & relieve the sick, alas it is on 
the bed of sickness, in those hours of languor & despondency that 
Relligion becomes truely Serviceable when all human Succours fail, 
the pleasing Perspective it holds are the only consolation of the sick 
& the dying; do we see the pastors admonish them at the approaches 
of Death, Leading some to repentance & contrition, in others assuage 
by their Lectures & Exhortations the acrimony of their scituation, 
repelling despair in some, raising confidence in others; how usefull 
that great circle of Pastoral founctions when properly discharged. 
Most of the poor soldiers in all hospitals die as they have lived un- 
pitied & unregarded. 

I meet with Dr. ————— sometime ago who related to me with 
singular pleasure a very extraordinary Instance of Gratitude he had 
met with. As it has some connection with this subject, I shall sub- 
join it to my Letter, 

Some business having called him to , he went to View the 
Hospital which was filled with sick soldiers, he observed with satis- 
faction that there was nothing Epidemical amongst them, but only 
such disorders as often proceed from fatigue & Intemperance. As 
he was coming out a Soldier whose countenance had something strik- 
ing in it, call him to his bed side; ‘‘ Woud you Sir take a Soldier’s 
word & believe what I am going to Tell you; my Time is almost Ex- 
pired, I earnestly want to return home, having heard of the Death 
of my Brother; I have found out a man who is willing to replace me 
in the Regiment, my father is a person of considerable substance in 
the Province of 6, wou’d you think it unsafe, sir, to advance 
100 Dollars with which sum I can accomplish everything I desire, 
pay the Main bounty, get out of this Hospital & either send or go 
home myself; you may be surprised that a stranger & a soldier 
should make you such a request but every one here are equally 
Strangers to me. Winter is approaching & I earnestly cou’d wish 
to quit this ere the Snow falls at present I have it not in my power 
even to hire a man to Inform my father of my disagreeable scitua- 
tion.”’ 

Struck with this bold but honnest Request, I attentively examine 
every feature & Lineament of his countenance, I was sure he was an 
honnest Man, I have seldom been deceived in my study of Phygsi- 
onomys—I advanced him the sum he wanted, I thought for a while 


6In the translation: ‘‘ Virginia.’’ 
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that this sudden generosity woud have deprived him of Life, he al- 
most fainted, he cryed, & for a long while he cou’d not speak, he was 
as yet weak, & not entirely recovered, he seemed overjoyed even be- 
yond the power of his nerves to bear, he bathed my hands with 
Tears. Soon after he found out my place of abode, where he came 
to see me and I found with pleasure that he was what I had thought 
him to be, a young Man of Good parts & education. He Informed 
me very circumstially with his father’s circumstances & repeated 
the assurance of my being soon reimbursed. I value more the true 
accents of gratitude than the amount of the benefits conferred, they 
are so rare, it is a Virtue that add so much to the dignity of human 
nature, it is a petious Gem which deserves like all other Gems to be 
preserved with care & attention. About 5 weeks after this I re- 
ceived a letter from his Father, Mother & uncle. I send you a copy 
of it, pray, let me know your thoughts & Tell me Ingeniously what 
It is proper I should do, if I accept every part of this astonishing 
Return I shall be look’d upon as a Mercenary man who obliged with 
the view of Improving what I have advanced, if I entirely refuse 
I may be accused of Pride, I Know not what to do. To go among 
perfect Strangers & dwell & Live with them by Means of this Singu- 
lar adoption will set the world a gasping & exposing myself to the 
Severest of its censure. I am really at a loss. 


Copy of the Letter 
Sir 

The First Reward of a Generous action most certainly consists in 
the Balmy remembrance of it; the pleasing consciousness of having 
relieved never fails amply to repay the wages of the Doer; this is 
Vulgarly the excuse of those who think it needless to unite the re- 
turns of the most Justly due Gratitude to the utterance of the above 
sentiments. I had 2 sons one has been swallow’d in the Gulph of 
those unfortunate Times, the other was very Nigh following the 
Same Path & you have redeemed him, you have procured him the 
means of returning home to his disconsolate Parents already op- 
pressed by the death of the first, doubly so at the Time of his arrival 
by the report which had prevailed of his having been killed. But 
for your extreme kindness the Latter end of our days must have been 
devoted to the sorrow & affliction of being childless in our old age 
after having so long Prided ourselves in the cheerful company & 
assistance of Two well born, well disposed young men. What was 
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it that Induced you to do this generous action & to select him from 
among so many others equally deserving your attention & Bounty? 
I most Humbly thank that Invisible hand which Secretly Led you 
to his Bed, & persuaded you to listen to his request & believe his 
assertions. The day which you Relieved him, he informs me, was 
the 14th of Oct. that day shall henceforth be a day of general re- 
joicing in our family, Marked by the most fervent prayers to the 
Allmighty by a suspension of Labour, it shall from hence be dis- 
tinguished above all other days in the year. My Slaves shall par- 
take of the Joy Inspired by the pleasing Remembrance, they too, 
poor souls, are sensible of it & in their Rough accents enter for some- 
thing in this general family gratitude. Disdain not their Mite, for 
they too are Men, because I have allways treated them as such. Is 
it possible? Have you really restaured my son, my only son, to 
health, to freedom, and to his parents, & are these the accumulated 
benefits we owe you? Happily the young man has many friends & 
Relations or else it would be too great a Burden for him to bear. I 
am informed, Sir, that you never was a father, you never can Tell 
therefore my Joys; my Paternal feelings can never enter into your 
Imagination. There are a Set of pleasures & Pains attending that 
seituation which nature hides from those to whom she has given no 
Progeny. I am a Stranger to you but good & Virtuous Men are 
friends wherever they meet, henceforth Look on me as such, it shall 
be my constant study to deserve the Noble Appellation. By the 
Impulse of Nature I am my son’s father, you Sir his adoptive one 
given him by Providence in the hour of sickness & abandonment, 
we therefore are Brothers, & I devoutly pray that nothing can 
possibly dissolve so Holy an Union, Come then & Join with us—in 
the possession & enjoyment of all we have, we have Incorporated 
you in our Family come & take possession of that chair which awaits 
you at our Table. My wife—but who can express the sorrow, the 
affliction, the Joys the various degrees of Sensibility felt by a woman 
& a mother, It is by her own words, it is by the honnest squeese of 
her hands, it is by the Channell of her Tears, her Smiles alone, you 
can properly receive the Burthen of her Gratitude in all the Energy 
of female affection & Sincerity. Not only our family, but the whole 
Neighborhood, to whom your name is become dear, shall receive you 
as you deserve & convince you that there are still Men who have not 
lost in the calluosity of Civil war those Sentiments which ever dis- 
tinguish Good men. To convince you that these are not airy, trifling 
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words Inspired by a Gust of sudden Joy, by an Involuntary Ex- 
uberancy of Sentiment which are soon evaporated & forgot, tribute 
often Paid either to the vanity of the Mind or the Pride of the heart, 
to convince you that the Impressions made on us by your extreme 
generosity are as lasting as the benefit conferred, the Bearer hereof, 
who is the son of my Brother will deliver you an authentick Deed 
for the Equal half of Plantation accompanied with a Negro 
from me another from my son another from my wife, & mother, & 
one from Each of my Brothers, The deed as well as the different 
Bills of sales are all as you may see by the Endorsement properly 
witnessed & recorded; the whole is Irrevocably yours, Happy if 
our Soyl, our Govt, our climate can possibly Induce you to make 
choice of our country for the Place of your residence, Unite then 
your own fortune to this trifling gift & come & live among us where 
your profession, your Talents, your Merit, & the sweet flavour of 
your benevolence & humanity already well known will, we hope, 
procure you every advantage which can flow from the friendship 
& esteem of a numerous & grateful family united with the Esteem 
of an Enlightened set of people. May God send this Messanger safe 
unto you & bring you Equally safe to our arms. 








SHAKESPEARE’S ‘SHARE IN TITUS 
ANDRONICUS 


By Henry Davin Gray 
Stanford University 







I have several times concerned myself with the problem of Titus 
Andronicus, contending that the play was Shakespeare’s earliest 















































work and that it was rewritten by Greene and Peele ;' that it is more 
4 natural to suppose that an untried author should have his work § 
i subjected to revision than that he should be entrusted with the task P 
i! of revising a play by the leading dramatists of the time ;? and that n 
i the external evidence pointed ini this same direction.* But I was 
} forced to admit that the double ending test did not altogether up- he 
i hold my theory, and that I had ‘‘not been able to satisfy myself at th 
every point.’’ I had supposed that my case was supported by the ae 
} fact that Titus Andronicus was acted by Pembroke’s men, since ing 
4 ‘‘a play which Shakespeare revised would presumably be acted by pe: 
| the company with which he was associated; whereas a play which as. 
' he had originally written, if taken over by another company, would per 
i naturally be revised by the authors who worked for that company.’”* the 
i But Professor Adams in his Ivfe of William Shakespeare has now the 
: shown that Shakespeare himself may have been with the Pembroke reg 
company at this time. I have therefore reexamined the play to see but 
ihe whether Shakespeare could have been responsible for the revision furn 
i which was ‘‘new,’’ according to Henslowe, on Jan. 23, 1593/4; and endi: 
i I have come to the conclusion that this offers a much better ex- ment 
Ht planation of the facts than I found in my former hypothesis. | it is 
therefore definitely withdraw my former theory. 
Let us begin with the double ending test, which did not entirely 
fit in with my previous division of the play. I do not say that an Th 
! author’s practice elsewhere is proof that his practice was the same he 
in a play which is under dispute; but when one writer employs 4 and 1 
high percentage of double endings and another a very low percett- iy 
1‘*The Authorship of Titus Andronicus,’’ Fliigel Memorial Volume. =— 
2‘*Titus Andronicus Once More,’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV (1919), 214 mn 
3‘*The Titus Andronicus Problem,’’ Stud. Phil., XVII (1920), 126. either ‘ 
+*‘ Postseript,’? M.L.N., XXXIV (1919), 247. tEng 
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age, there is a strong presumption upon which to work. Greene 
never and Peele searcely ever rises above 3 per cent of such endings; 
and these are the men whose work has been traced in other parts 
of Titus. While Shakespeare has a low percentage at times, :he 
alone of these men rises elsewhere to the very high percentage which 
we find in certain scenes of the play we are considering. Act V, 
scene i, contains 17 per cent; and this alone is one argument for 
Shakespeare’s authorship of it. 

The scene shows Lucius returning with his avenging army, and 
contains the boastful confession of the villain, Aaron. In this scene 
Aaron. ‘s vividly drawn, and many critics have regarded him as a 
Shakespearean creation. Collins and other have referred to this 










‘ scene as peculiarly characteristic of Shakespeare, and I can find 
t no reason for doubting his authorship of it. 

8 The same vivid characterization of Aaron occurs in IV, ii, where 
)- he receives his baby from the Nurse. Though there are traces in 
t this scene of the earlier drama, including some of Greene’s charac- 
1e teristic words pointed out by Grosart,® its 11 per cent of double end- 
ee ings is significant. The first part does not read, to me, like Shakes- 
ry peare’s work ; but if we consider that the characterizat‘on of Aaron 
ch as we find him in V, i, was what interested Shakespeare, we shall 
ld perhaps agree that where this particular characterization occurs 
the lines have a more Shakespearean ring. In the first 50 lines, to 
ow the entrance of the Nurse, we have for the most part studiedly 
ke regular verse with two lines of Latin and the ‘‘for to’’ in 1. 44; 
see but 6 double endings—12 per cent. Fifty lines do not ordinarily 
jon furnish a fair basis for judgment, but in the ease of Greene 6 such 
ind endings within so small a space cannot be passed by without com- 
ex- ment. All but one, however, occur in the speeches of Aaron; and 

I it is quite like Shakespeare’s Aaron to say, 
Ay, just, a verse in Horace; right, you have it. 

rely [Aside] Now, what a thing it is to be an ass! 
- The 20 lines after the Nurse’s entrance are Shakespearean enough; 
ame a . ' 
er and from line 97 on the character of Aaron is consistently and 
a strikingly drawn. Our difficulties disappear if we consider that 
these additions make Shakespeare’s contribution to the scene. 

| 2M. ‘See especially Robertson’s Did Shakespeare Write Titus Andronicus? Kyd 


tnd Marlowe have also been suggested. My argument would apply also to 
tither of these highly improbable candidates. 


‘Englische Studien, XXII (1896), 417. 
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The love of the empress Tamora for Aaron has been prepared 
for in the opening lines of scenes i and ii of Act II. Both passages 
have been claimed for Shakespeare by some critics. If, i, 10-42, 
would not, I think, arouse the least suspicion if they occurred in a 
genuine Shakespearean play; and patchwork may be indicated, at 
1. 9, as Professor Parrott suggests.’ But the double ending test 
does not help us here. On the other hand, II, iii, 10-50, with 12 
per cent of double endings, can scarcely be set aside. Ma. Arthur 
Symons, who rejects the former passage, says that this is Shake- 
speare’s if anything in the play is his.* Later in this scene we have 
Lavinia’s plea for merey before she is dragged away by Tamora’s 
sons to be ravished. It is the one redeeming feature of this ghastly 
incident. That lines 136-186 are Shakespeare’s I think as obvious 
as anything could be, and it is with satisfaction that I record the 
20 per cent of double endings. The rest of the scene in question, 
with these two passages omitted, drops to 7 per cent; and though 
this seems too high for Greene or Peele, it is not too far beyond the 
range of the latter to be his. Though it may well be that Shake- 
speare touched the scene here and there, since it is one of the scenes 
where we find him at work, I can find no clear evidences of his 
hand, and we may safely regard his further contribution to it as 
negligible. 

Mr. Symons speaks of Titus’s ‘‘magnificent lunacy’’ as especially 
characteristic of Shakespeare in this drama. The madness of Titus, 
like all the main features of the play, seems to belong to the original 
version, since it is touched upon in passages which there is no 
faintest reason for assigning to Shakespeare. But in revising the 
play of Titus Andronicus it would be strange if Shakespeare had 
paid no attention to the central character; and it is of course the 
development of Titus’s malady which would give him his chief 
opportunity. In III, i, we have the first stage in this madness; but 
though I agree with Parrott that the scene is composite, I find it 
extremely difficult to divide. The parts which seem most Shake- 
sperean to me are lines 82-135 and 207-218; but these passages, 
with their 14 per cent of double endings, leaving 4.6 per cent for the 
rest of the scene, are intimately connected with the lines whieh 

follow, and I can find no striking contrast in style to set off the 


7 Mod. Lang. Review, XIV (1919), 16-37. 
8 Introd. to Facsimile of the 1600 quarto. 
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exact limit of Shakespeare’s share. So while I do not feel warrant- 
ed in assigning to Shakespeare more than these two passages, I 
disclaim any assumption that they give his exact contribution to 
the scene. An instance of the peculiar difficulty of the problem 
is to be found in the last 50 lines. Collins picked 250-253 as a 
Shakespearean touch, and one would naturally assign to Shake- 
speare Titus’s ery of anguish, 


When will this fearful slumber have an end? 


Here, at the center of the third act comes the climax of the play: 
Titus’s measure of grief is now full, and Lucius goes forth to raise 
the avenging army. All this is thoroughly Shakespearean. Yet 
Marcus replies definitely to the line of Titus which I quoted, and 
with no perceptible change in the meter the author goes on to ar- 
range that mawkishly grotesque exit in which Marcus carries the 
head of one of Titus’s sons, Titus in his remaining hand carries 
the other head, while Lavinia, with both hands cut off and tongue 
cut out, carries Titus’s severed hand in her teeth! This, as Grosart 
says, is ‘greatly after Greene’s fantastic genius’’; and the absence 
of double endings for 70 lines previous leaves the way clear for him. 
If Greene and Peele revised Shakespeare, as I once contended, this 
among other difficulties would disappear; but I do not now main- 
tain that theory. 

The following scene, in which Marcus kills the fly, is the only 
oe which Fleay thought might be Shakespeare’s. Its whole in- 
terest lies in the behavior of Titus, and there seems no definite 
reason to doubt that he revised it. It has 9 per cent of double 
endings. 

The next scene, IV, i, in which Lavinia writes her secret in the 
sand with a staff held in her teeth and guided by her stumps of 
ams, is utterly unlike Shakespeare, and contains, appropriately to 
our hypothesis, only 1.5 per cent of double endings. 

Swinburne assigned IV, iii and iv, to Shakespeare, and the double 
ending percentage bears him out, though it is here less high than 
tlewhere. How Titus with one hand cut off shoots an arrow into 
the emperor’s palace is not apparent; and, indeed, the first part of 
lV, iii, contains strong indications of work that is not Shakespeare’s. 
But the culmination of Titus’s madness is reached in this scene, 
and the Clown has the Shakespearean touch: 
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Tit. Why, didst thou not come from heaven? 
Clo. From heaven! alas, Sir, I never came from there: God forbid I should 


be so bold to press to heaven in my young days. 
Scene iv seems to me Shakespeare’s, and I am glad to find myself 
in agreement with Professor Parrott. The flexibility of the verse, 
with its abundance of run-on lines, strengthens here the inconclu- 
sive evidence of 6 per cent of double endings. 

In V, ii, Tamora, impersonating Revenge, with her sons imper- 
sonating Rapine and Murder, comes to Titus to secure his mediation 
with Lucius; and this antique business seems to belong to the old 
play. But at line 21 begins the only passage which Coleridge would 
allow to Shakespeare, and others have found Shakesperean touches 
in this scene. There are 5.8 per cent of double endings, but there 
is not the flexible verse with a high percentage of run-on lines that 
we find in IV, iv. The concluding incident of grotesque horror 
shows no trace of Shakespeare that I can find; and though I pre- 
sume that he touched the scene here and there, I think it should be 
regarded as substantially not his. 

Lines 26-34 and 53-66 in the final scene of the play work out in 
the same manner this disgusting episode of the human pie, followed 
by a tit-for-tat slaughter of three leading characters; and here 
again there is no sign of Shakespeare. But all the rest of the scene, 
with its 12 per cent of double endings, seems to me quite in Shakes- 
peare’s manner. We have a glimpse of Aaron as Shakespeare drew 
him; we have Titus, restored, in a final moment of nobility; and 
we have the same sort of adjustment of the situation at the end of 
the drama as Shakespeare was later to employ im rounding out his 
tragedies. 

If now we will look through the play for additional evidences of 
Shakespeare, we shall find them seamt indeed. Through Act I and 
scenes i and ii of Act II the percentage of double endings remains 
at two and a fraction, and the verse is correspondingly mechanical. 
The first and final portions of the first act are so far superior to 
the central portion that I was once disposed to regard them 4s 
Shakespeare’s at the start of his dramatic career; and even yet I 
look with covetousness at lines 104-126 and 411-476. In the former 
passage Tamora gives a mother’s appeal for merey when her so 
is condemned and Titus justifies, so far as it is possible, his barbari¢ 
decision. In the latter Bassianus humanizes and elevates his other- 
where melodramatic conduct, and Tamora shows all a woman’s 
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subtlety. But we must not be guilty of that mere partisanship 
from which we so often tend to give to Shakespeare whatever 
pleases us and throw to his collaborators whatever seems less ex- 
cellent. It must be remembered that Greene and Peele were dra- 
matists of high distinction. When an Anglo-Saxon poet writes of 
the sea his poetic excellence almost invariably rises; and these are 
passages which would inevitably lift the tone of the dialogue. So 
without more positive evidence of Shakespeare’s hand, we are not 
warranted, I think, in separating from the original version such 
passages as these, or others of equal excellence. 

The passages I have picked out as substantially Shakespeare’s 
amount to somewhat less than 1000 lines, with 11.5 per cent of 
double endings. The rest of the play, reaching over 1500 lines, has 
2.9 per cent. Moreover, and this I consider of the highest importance, 
it is in the passages of low percentage and there only that we find 
all the revolting incidents, the primitive dramatic technique, and 
the crude characterization. In the passages of higher percentage 
we have the deeply moving appeal of Lavinia, the ‘‘glorious lun- 
acy’’ of Titus, the vivid characterization of Aaron, the humor, the 
confession and punishment of the villain, and the rounding out of 
the tragedy with its ‘‘restoration of the moral order’’ at the end. 
This was surely a sufficient contribution to the piece to warrant 
its inclusion in the Folio. 

But why—assuming that this was Shakespeare’s share—why did 
he leave the episodes which give us so much revulsion as we read 
the play to-day? Because he was not employed to rob the play of 
any elements which would give it a popular appeal, and there can 
be little doubt that it was upon the sensational element in Titus 
Andronicus that its success chiefly depended. 

When we read this drama it is natural enough that the mood 
induced in us by its disgusting incidents and its brutality should 
carry over into the better portions of the play. Moreover, the 
mechanical verse which extends to scene iii of Act II establishes 
in our minds a rhythmical swing into which the verse naturally 
continues to fall. It is only when we examine the Shakespearean 
portions of Titus Andronicus separately with Shakespeare in mind 
and read them along with the added portions of Henry VI that we 
find them like him and worthy of him; and the danger then lies in 
our taking over too much instead of too little. In a play so in- 
trieately woven as Titus Andronicus, where occasional touches of 
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Shakespeare may adorn scenes for the most part not his, or where 
he may incorporate bits of the older drama in scenes where he is 
revising most thoroughly, it is impossible to be exact. But I be- 
lieve that in this ease the extreme difference between Shakespeare’s 
practice and that of Greene and Peele in the use of double endings 
does enable us to come fairly close to the extent and the method of 
Shakespeare’s revision of this popular tragedy of horror. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
ALOUD, LOUD, AND OUT LOUD. 


Under aloud, the Century Dictionary gives as one definition, 
“With the natural tone of voice as distinguished from whispering.’’ 
The Standard Dictionary gives equivalent definitions: ‘‘(1) With 
wdinary strength of voice; audibly ; opposed to in a whisper. (3) 
(sng the voice; out loud; opposed to silently; as, Did you read 
aloud ?”’ 

These definitions are adequate and give probably the commonest 
neaning of aloud in current use. Equivalent definitions are, how- 
wer, quite lacking in the Oxford and Webster’s New International 
dictionaries. For aloud the Oxford has only, ‘‘In a loud voice; 
vith great noise ; loudly.’’ Yet under this is quoted : ‘‘1767 Fordyce, 
(ne of the Company would often read aloud,’’ in which aloud 
iviously has the meaning, ‘‘vocally,’’ not ‘‘loudly.’’ Further- 
nore, sv. read, 11, the Oxford has, ‘‘to utter aloud, to render in 
geech,’’ with the note, ‘‘7'o read aloud is frequently used to dis- 
inguish this sense of the word from 5 [‘to peruse without utter- 
ig in speech’}.’’ Under the second verb think, B 3, occurs 
le note, ‘‘Z'o think aloud: to express one’s thoughts by audible 
ech as they pass through the mind.’’ Though this definition 
‘rietly would include whispering, it probably is not so intended. 

Identical with that of the Oxford is the definition of aloud in the 
ternational, except that the latter adds ‘‘audibly.’’ But ‘‘audi- 

lly” applies as well to whispered as to vocal utterance, as is in- 

diated by the International’s definition of audible: ‘‘Capable of 
ng heard; as, an audible voice or whisper.’’ Like the Ozford, 
lovever, the International uses aloud in definitions in the sense of 

‘Woeally’’; e.g., s.v. read, aloud meaning ‘‘vocally’’ occurs at least 

{nr times, and s.v. whisper, n., occurs the expression, ‘‘In whisper- 

"as opposed to speaking aloud,’’—an expression apparently 

‘kn from Sweet (ef. his Primer of Phonetics, p. 10). 

The present-day common meaning of aloud = ‘‘vocally’’ occurs 
‘least four times in Shakspere: Much Ado, II, i, 108, ‘‘I say 
ly prayers aloud’’; T'w. Night, II, v, 94, ‘‘The spirit of humours 
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intimate reading aloud to him!’’ Rom. and Jul., II, ii, 161, ‘‘ Bond- 
age is hoarse and may not speak aloud’’; Cymb., I, vi, 26, ‘‘So far 
I read aloud.’’ It seems likely that this is the sense, used figurative. 
ly, in Oth., II, i, 5, ‘‘Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud at land.” 
Here apparently the image is contrasted with such as those of the 
wind sighing, breathing, murmuring, ete., found in Shakspere 
and contemporary poets.’ 

This sense of aloud is virtually the sole one in current speech and 
familiar writing, the sense ‘‘loudly’’ being confined to poetry or 
elevated and formal prose. 

The effort to find an adjective meaning ‘‘vocal’’ with the stem 
of the adverb aloud is shown by an example quoted in the Oxford 
sv. aloud as ‘‘doubtfully attributive: 1806 W. Taylor, The only 
serious poem that is resorted to for aloud reading.’’ Sweet uses 
loud in the same way (Primer, p. 11): ‘‘the consonant remaining 
breathed as in loud speech’’; (The Sounds of English, §50): 
‘‘Whispered vowels occur as integral parts of loud speech.’’ An- 
other attempt is seen in out-loud in adjective use, mentioned in the 
following. 

The Oxford is the only dictionary mentioned that records the 
phrase out loud in its vocabulary, and that only in the hyphened 
form: ‘‘Out-loud. The phrase (read) out loud sometimes hyphened; 
esp. [when] attrib: 1844 L. Hunt, In reading out-loud ; 1899 Spee: 
tator, [The] book . . . deserves a solemn out-loud reading.’’ But 
neither the Oxford nor the others record out loud in the vocabulary 
as a phrase, nor is its meaning noted under out or loud; yet it is 
obvious that out loud is a set phrase of current English with a 
distinct meaning different from the sum of its parts. To read ou 
loud clearly no longer means ‘‘to read out, loudly’’; in short, it i 
a fixed phrase, as Leigh Hunt already felt in 1844 when he 
hyphened it as an adverb; or in fact, if not in writing, it is a single 
word just as truly as aloud, from older on loude. 

But though not recognizing out loud in the vocabulary, the 
Oxford uses the phrase unhyphened in the note to out-loud quoted 
above; and the Standard gives ‘‘out loud’”’ as one definition o 
aloud. I note in Mrs. Asquith’s Autobwgraphy, ‘‘said our prayels 
out loud to each other’’ (I, 73), and ‘‘read them out loud” (I: 


1The whispering wind, so common in later poets, does not appear in Sha* 
spere or Spenser. 
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74). She also uses the expression read out aloud (I, 80; II, 38), 
a eross between out loud and aloud not familiarly current in 
America, so far as I know.’ 


Hiram College 
JOHN 8S. KENYON 


TWO NOTES ON SHAKSPERE 


I 
As You Inke It, II, i, 18 ff. (Fol.). 


Amien. I would not change it, happy is your Grace 
That can translate the stubornnesse of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a stile. 

On this Moberly remarks, ‘‘This is one of the interesting pas- 
sages in which a great writer reflects upon his own expressions with 
pleasure or surprise.’’ This comment is quoted by J. C. Smith, 
editor of the Arden edition of the play, who adds that Shakspere 
thus reflects once or twice upon his songs. 

I believe these comments show entire misapprehension of Shaks- 
pere’s metaphor. Amiens is not referring at all to the style of 
the Duke’s language. The Duke is not said to be translating the 
stubbornness of fortune into words that have a quiet and sweet 
style; on the contrary, all the words of Amiens following the word 
that are included within his metaphor. In its application to 
Amiens’s literal meaning, the quiet and sweet style is the quiet 
and contented life into which the Duke is able to transform the 
stubbornness of his fortunes. Amiens is not complimenting the 
Duke on his fine rhetoric, but on his sweet use of adversity. 

Several leading editors transfer the words ‘‘I would not change 
it” to the end of the Duke’s preceding speech. Furness defends 
the folio reading on the grounds that the Duke’s question (II, i, 1 
ff.) requires an answer, and that the words are not inappropriate 
to Amiens. But there are still more cogent reasons for retaining 
the original arrangement. Dyce and White argue that the Duke’s 
speech is unfinished without the words; but just the opposite may 
be maintained. The theme, ‘‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,’’ is 
illustrated by a number of concrete instances, ending, in true 


It is a fact of some curious interest that while aloud in the sense of ‘‘loud- 
- is common in Shakspere and his contemporaries, and in later poets, as 
Wordsworth and Shelley, in Tennyson (if the concordance may be trusted) 
ueither aloud nor loudly occurs, his sole form for the adverb being loud. 
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Shakspere fashion, with a comprehensive generalization,—‘‘and 
good in everything.’’ That this is a common trait of the philoso- 
phizing speeches in Shakspere is abundantly illustrated both in 
this play and others; e.g., by Adam’s speech, II, iii, 2 ff.: note ll, 
14-15; by Jaques’ famous lines, ending in the same way,—‘‘sans 
everything’’; by Laertes’ ‘‘ Youth to itself rebels’’; by Hamlet’s 
‘‘the dram of eale, ete.’’; by his ‘‘ And thus the native hue of reso- 
lution, ete.’’; by Macbeth’s ‘‘Malice domestic, foreign levy, noth- 
ing, ete.’’ Instances need not be multiplied. 

But a more convincing proof lies in the spirit of the scence itself, 
When the exile is first mentioned, we are told, ‘‘Three or four 
loving lords have put themselves into voluntary exile with him,” 
giving up their lands and revenues. The fine personal loyalty of 
the Duke’s men forms an artistic background for that of Celia to 
the heroine, which Shakspere deliberately enhances by changing 
Lodge’s banishment of Alinda to the voluntary exile of Celia; and 
the theme is further enriched in the play by the relations of Adam 
to Orlando, of Oliver to Orlando, and of Sir Rowland to the former 
Duke. The essence of the relation of the loving lords to the Duke 
could hardly be better condensed than in the words of Amiens, 
‘“T would not change it.’’ Moreover, they are necessary to preclude 
an inevitably wrong implication of the words, ‘‘Happy is your 
Grace, ete.’? Without the preceding words, these would naturally 
imply, ‘‘I don’t commit myself on the comforts of life in the woods, 
but it’s fortunate that you can take so cheerful a view of it.’’ The 
words, ‘‘I would not change it,’’ fix the spirit of those that follow 
as expressing the eager accord of the Duke’s loyal followers. To 
Dyce’s remark that the opening words ‘‘must belong to the Duke,” 
it can be answered with equal force that whoever does not sce that 
they belong to Amiens is reading the passage with his intellect only, 
instead of feeling imaginatively the warmth of life in the scene. 


II 
Twelfth Night, Il, iii, 36 f. 


Antonio: For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 
I shall pay dear. 
For lapsed in this passage Schmidt gives the definition ‘‘sur- 
prised,’’ ‘‘taken in the act,’’ as he does also in the passage 10 
Hamlet, III, iv, 106 ff: 
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Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 

That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 

The important acting of your dread command? 
But for the latter passage the editors have generally given up this 
interpretation, accepting, in substance, Dr. Johnson’s comment, 
‘‘Having suffered time to go by and passion to cool.’’ 

For Antonio’s words, if I be lapsed, the Oxford Dictionary gives 
as doubtful and obsolete the meaning of lapsed as from the tran- 
sitive verb lapse, ‘‘to pounce upon as an offender, to apprehend,”’ 
suggesting a confusion with the noun lap in the phrase to fall into 
the lap of (an enemy), sometimes found also in the plural, to fall 
into the laps of. Webster’s New International adopts the con- 
jecture. 

Even if the meaning ‘‘taken, apprehended,’’ were demanded by 
the context, the evidence for its existence is found solely in this 
passage. I believe it is quite unnecessary to assume an exceptional 
meaning here. The verb seems to occur first in Shakspere, though 
the noun with corresponding sense occurs as early as 1526. The 
verbal noun lapsing appears first in Shakspere, though not re- 
corded by the Oxford till 1663. The senses of all the examples of 
lapse in Shakspere are, I believe, virtually the same, namely, 
“‘fall, slip,’’ in more or less figurative use. The word being then a 
recent borrowing, the sense is naturally near that of the Latin 
original. In two places the literal sense ‘‘fall, slip,’’ is part of a 
passage the whole of which is figurative. In All’s Well, II, iii, 170, 
the King, threatening to cast off Bertram if he refuses to marry 
Helena, says, 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever 

Into the staggers and the careless lapse 

Of youth and ignorance. 
Here the staggering and stumbling course of ignorant youth left 
to find its own way (‘‘eareless’’; ef. ‘‘from my care’’) is contrasted 
with the steady course of one under guiding care. In Coriolanus, 
Menenius in declaring his loyalty to Coriolanus says, 

For I have ever magnified my friends, 


Of whom he’s chief, with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer; 


ie,, ‘‘all the largeness that truth could bear up under without fall- 
ing.”’ Schmidt and Onions (Shakespeare Glossary) are, I think, 
both wrong in saying that lapse here means ‘‘fall into sin by ly- 
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ing.’’ The whole image of ‘‘truth falling down’’ means ‘‘lying,”’ 
or ‘‘exaggerating,’’ but in the figure verity does not lie, it falls,— 
under too heavy a burden. In Cymbeline, III, vi, 12, lapse has a 
meaning that after Shakspere became very common, that of a 
moral fall or slip. Here also, though the application of the whole 
expression is to lying, lapse itself does not mean ‘‘lie.’’ Tere 
Imogen says, 

I could not miss my way: will poor folks lie? ... 

Yes; no wonder, 

When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for need. 
The two remaining examples in Shakspere are the [/amlet passage 
explained above and that in Twelfth Night. 

To arrive at the meaning of the last we must consider the forms 
and constructions of lapse in Shakspere. In All’s Well quoted 
above, lapse is a verbal noun corresponding to an intransitive verb 
‘*fall, slip.’? In Cortolanus, lapsing is a verbal noun in -ing cor- 
responding to the same verb. In Cymbeline, to lapse is the in- 
finitive of the same verb. In Hamlet, lapsed is the past participle 
and means ‘“‘having lapsed,’’ or ‘‘being lapsed.’’ ) 

Another feature of the verb now requires attention. In older 
English certain intransitives form compound tenses with be in- 
stead of have. This is preserved in he is gone or in Lincoln’s ‘‘we 
are met on a great battle-field.’’ Other instances are: 

Henry VIII, III, i, 86, Though he be grown so desperate. 
Merch. of Ven., II, iv, 25, I’ll be gone about it straight. 
Troil. and Cres., V, ii, 156, The bonds of heaven are slipp’d. 
K. Lear, IV, vi, 219, Her army is moved on. 


2 Henry IV, I, i, 4, His Lordship ts walk’d forth into the orchard. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 122, the Court was sat before Sir Roger came. 


Likewise the intransitive lapse was construed with be, as these ex- 
amples in the Oxford show: 


1654: the reedification of what was lapsed. 

1691: man is deeply lapsed and degencrated from a state of excellency. 
1702: sixteen years will this summer be lapsed since [ = ‘‘ will have lapsed’’]. 
1726: Such benefices are lapsed unto the bishop. 

1804: Those that are lapsed into some wounding sin. 

In the foregoing cases the chief difference between though he 
grow and though he be grown, or between I’ll go about it and Ill 
be gone about it, is that the compound form denotes completed 
action or state attained. In earlier English with auxiliary be either 


the perfect tense or state attained could be inferred according t0 
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the context. But the introduction of has as auxiliary with intran- 
sitives gives be + intransitive participle the sense of state attained 
to our present feeling. The fact also that be + participles of tran- 
sitives (often identical in form with intransitives) makes the pas- 
sive voice, is apt to deceive the modern feeling in be lapsed. The 
older feeling for the intransitive is perfectly preserved in negro 
English. For example, ‘‘Soon’s a nigger make a li’l sump’n he 
better git to leavin’. An’ ’fo’ long ev’ybody’s goin’ be lef’.’” 
Ordinarily be left would now seem to be passive voice. But here 
goin’ be lef’ means ‘‘will be gone’’ or ‘‘will have gone.’” 

For our purposes either the perfect tense or state attained will 
fit the explanation. In the Hamlet passage lapsed may approach 
the adjective sense ‘‘careless,’’ or may have the sense of completed 
action, ‘‘slipped, fallen.’’ If an auxiliary had been used, the phrase 
would have been being lapsed, meaning either ‘‘being careless,’’ or 
“having fallen.’’ In Twelfth Night, be lapsed, instead of being the 
compound passive of a transitive verb, as explained by Schmidt and 
the Oxford, is the subjunctive active form corresponding to the 
indicative am lapsed, the compound form of the intransitive. The 
subjunctive in the conditional clause throws the time into the 


future, so that if we give lapsed its usual sense as in Hamlet, the 
meaning is ‘‘if I shall slip’’ (more exactly, ‘‘if I shall have 
slipped,’’ since future completed action, as in be gone, is suggest- 
ed),? or ‘‘if I shall be careless.’’ Now for the application to the 
context. 

To Sebastian’s request that they view the sights of the city, An- 
tonio replies, 


What we took from them, which, for traffic’s sake, 

I do not without danger walk these streets. 

Once, in a sea-fight, ’gainst the Count his galleys 

I did some service; of such note indeed, 

That were I ta’en here it would scarce be answer’d... . 
It might have since been answer’d in repaying 


1 Rudolph Fisher, Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 1925, p. 181. 


_ ?The development of the perfect tense with have and be + past participle 
18 the result of inference in both cases. But a new word-order has fixed the 
difference between perfect tense and present state attained with have + parti- 
ciple, so that he has a house painted and furnished is now distinct from he has 
painted and furnished a house. But no formal differentiation has taken place 
between they are gone = ‘‘they are absent,’’ and they are gone = ‘‘they 
have departed.’? We now make the differentiation by substituting have gone 
for the latter. 


wil ae conditions the simple future is often substituted for the future 
ec 
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Most of our city did; only myself stood out, 

For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 

I shall pay dear. 

Sebastion: Do not then walk too open. 

Observe that he had said already, ‘‘If I were captured, it would 
scarcely be answered.’’ It seems unlikely that he would immediate. 
ly repeat this in if I be lapsed. The idea prominent throughout 
the passage is, that since Antonio must be in the enemy city, he 
must be circumspect. I take the passage to mean then, ‘‘If I shall 
slip, make a misstep, be careless, I shall pay dear.’’ In the follow. 
ing scene Antonio makes the misstep by mistaking Viola for Sebas- 
tian and falls into the hands of the officers. 


Hiram College 
JOHN 8S. KENYON 


THE ‘‘ODE TO AN EXPIRING FROG’’ 


The Corresponding Members of the Pickwick Club, as befitted 
their personal merit, were among the guests invited by Mrs. Leo 
Hunter of the Den, Eatanswill, to one of her breakfasts, ‘‘ feasts 
of reason . . . and flows of soul,’’ as somebody who had written 
a sonnet to the hostess feelingly but unoriginally had remarked. 
The invitation was personally extended by Mr. Leo Hunter, on his 
wife’s behalf, to Mr. Pickwick, who, naturally, accepted it, on the 
part of himself and his companions.* 

In the course of the conversation Mr. Leo Hunter touched upon 
the subject of poetry. Said Mr. Hunter to Mr. Pickwick: 


‘You have a gentleman in your train, who has produced some 
beautiful little poems, I think, sir.’ 

‘My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a great taste for poetry,’ 
answered Mr. Pickwick. 

‘So has Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir. She dotes on poetry, sir. She 
adores it; I may say that her whole soul and mind are wound up 
and entwined with it. She has published some delightful pieces 
herself, sir. You may have met with her ‘‘Ode to an Expiring 
Frog,’’ sir.’ 

‘I don’t think I have,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘You astonish me, sir,’ said Mr. Leo Hunter. ‘It created an 
immense sensation. It was signed with an ‘‘L’’ and eight stars, 
and appeared originally in a Lady’s Magazine. It commenced 

‘ **Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach without sighing; 
Can I unmoved see thee dying 

On a log, 

Expiring frog!’’ ’ 


1The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, ed. by A. Lang, Londo, 
n.d. ‘‘The Gadshill Edition.’’ Two Vols. I, 234. 
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‘Beautiful!’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘Fine,’ said Mr. Leo Hunter, ‘so simple.’ 
‘Very,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘The next verse is still more touching. Shall I repeat it?’ 
‘If you please,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘It runs thus,’ said the grave man, still more gravely. 
‘ ‘Say, have friends in shape of boys, 

With wild halloo, and brutal noise, 
Hunted thee from marshy joys, 

With a dog, 

Expiring frog!’’ ” 


At this point I give over quotation, for no more of the ‘‘Ode’’ 
is given us, and it is with that that I am concerned. 

So far as I can ascertain, no commentator has paid any attention 
to these lines, deeming them doubtless to be merely a bit of faceti- 
ousness on the part of Dickens. That they are a bit of facetiousness 
is clear, I think, even to the most obtuse. That they are actually 
a parody of a specific set of serious verses has hitherto never been 
hinted, although this seems to be the case. 

On pp. 155-56 of The British Poetical Miscellany? is to be found, 
I believe, the original of Mrs. Leo Hunter’s pathetic and sympa- 
thetic philobatrachic verses. 

The poem runs as follows: 


To a Frog 


Poor thing! wherefore dost thou fly? 

Why seek to shun my gazing eye, 
And palpitate with fear? 

Indulge a passing trav’ller’s sight, 

And leap not on in vain affright; 

No cruel foe is here. 



















I would but pause awhile to view 
Thy dappled coat of many a hue; 

Thy rapid bound survey; 
And see how well thy limbs can glide 
Along the sedge-crown’d streamlet’s tide, 
Then journey on my way. 






No savage sage am I, whose pow’r 

Shall tear thee from thy rush-wove bow’r, 
To feel th’ unsparing knife: 

No barb’rous schemes this hand shall try; 

Nor, to prolong thy death, would I 

Prolong thy little life. 






Ah! let not him, whose wanton skill 

Delights the mangled frog to kill, 
The wreath of praise attain! 

Philosophy abhors the heart 

That prostitutes her sacred art 

To give one being pain. 


Se 


2““To please the Fancy / And improve the Mind,’’ Fourth edition enlarged, 
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Where the editor of the Miscellany obtained this interesting 
effusion for his compilation, I do not know: quite possibly from a 
‘‘Lady’s Magazine,’’ and it may well have been signed with an 
initial and eight asterisks. It certainly affords the satirist or the 
parodist the same opportunity as does Coleridge’s famous ‘‘ Mono. 
logue to a Young Jackass in Jesus Piece’’; and, as Byron in Eng. 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers paid his respects to ‘‘the Laureate 
of the long-eared kind,’’ so Dickens may have had his turn with 
the anonymous frog poet. 

The themes of the ‘‘Ode’’ and ‘‘To a Frog”’ are the same. Each 
is sentimentally overdone in its treatment of the subject ; Dickens’s, 
as one would expect in a burlesque, the more ridiculous of course, 
The metrical systems, although not identical, are similar. The 
earlier poet uses a six-line stanza rhyming AABCCB, with lines 
three and six of six syllables each, the others of eight. Dickens has 



































a five-line stanza, AAABB, of which the first three lines are octo- ( 
syllabic and the last two trisyllabic. I should say that the novelist \ 
constructed his parody from memory, and I do not believe the h 
hypothesis to be wild, although indeed only an hypothesis, that the 
memory was from his childhood, and that he may have been taught 
the ‘‘To a Frog’’ lines to encourage in his youthful breast kindly 
sentiments toward the amphibian inhabitants of the ponds and 
marshes near Chatham. 
Northwestern University 
R. 8S. ForsyTHE 
] 
EIN UNVEROEFFENTLICHTES (?) GEDICHT VON KARL BARTSCH Ba 
Wenngleich die zahlreichen Arbeiten Karl Bartschens in Fach eige 
kreisen genugsam Zugang gefunden haben, so diirfte seine dich ist ¢ 
terische Tatigkeit wohl weniger bekannt sein. Es mag wohl seinet Zeil 
dichterischen Neigung und Anlage zuzuschreiben sein, dasz er Univ 
sich vornehmlich mit metrischen Studien befaszt hat. Bechstei 
in seiner Charakteristik dieses Gelehrten' hat dies naher ausgt 
fiihrt. Mehr als jemand vor ihm, ja in weit grészerem Masze ak 
Lachmann, hat er der Metrik ein weitgehendes Interesse entgege! ' - 
rou 






gebracht. Seine eigene dichterische Anlage, sein rhythmisches For 
gefiihl, sowie das Vermégen dichterisch nachzuempfinden wi 







Huddersfield. Printed and sold by T. Smart, King-street. The preface # 
signed ‘‘T. S.,’’ and is dated ‘‘ Nov. 23, 1818.’’ 


1Zur Erinnerung an K.B., Vjs. f.d.A4. Germania, 1888, 1. Heft. 
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in die ureigensten Gedanken eines alteren Dichters einzudringen 
waren bei Bartsch eine Naturgabe. Er hat von seiner Dichter- 
gabe Zeugnis abgelegt in dem Bandchen Wanderung und Heim- 
kehr.2 In diesen 132 Gedichten liegt keine starke Kraft und grosze 
Originellitat wohl aber Klarheit und Formvollendung. Leben, 
Liebe, Naturbilder, Religidses (darunter: ein Weihnachtslied fiir 
meine Kinder), Balladen und Todtenlieder machen deren Inhalt 
aus. Ueber fast allen lagert ein Hauch milder Schwermut. Das 
Hinscheiden lieber Freunde veranlaszte ihn ihnen einen dichteri- 
schen Nachruf zu widmen. Es ist den Fachgenossen bekannt, dasz 
er der Verfasser vieler Nekrologe war. So schrieb er zum Anden- 
ken an Julius Hammer, Ludwig Uhland, Konig Max II, J. L. Hoff- 
mann und Jakob Grimm die tiefgefiihlten Verse, die er in die obige 
Sammlung einverleibte. 

Vor Jahren kam ein Bandchen dieser Sammlung in den Besitz 
des Verfassers, Es stammte dasselbe aus der Bibliothek Richard 
Wiilckers. Auf der Innenseite des Umschlags befindet sich das 
hier folgende Gedicht : 














An dem Tage, da der Weggefihrte 
Von der Lebenswandrung heimwirts kehrte, 
Lege Zeugniss dieses Biichlein ab: 
Treu in Herzen lebt sein Angedenken, 
Mochten sie den Staub ins Grab 

versenken, 
Was der Edle war, bedeckt kein 
Grab. 


12. October 1880. K.B. 





[E 










Ein Vergleich mit anderen Schriftziigen der Handschrift von 
Bartsch laszt keinen Zweifel zu, dasz dies Gedicht von Bartschens 
eigener Hand stammt. Die Frage ist nur: wem galt es? Bisher 
ist es dem Verfasser nicht méglich gewesen zu ermitteln, wem diese 
Zeilen gewidmet wurden. 


TSCH 
Fach- 
dich: 
seine? 
asz ef 
shsteil 
ausge 
sze als 
{gegen 
, Form 
en und 


University of Pittsburgh 
J. F. L. RASCHEN 








*‘*“MAKE ROPE’S IN SUCH A SCARRE’’ 
Mr. A. G. Newcomer, in an article’ offering his solution of the 
troublesome lines in All’s Well, IV, ii, 38-39, 


I see that men make rope’s in such a scarre, 
That wee’l forsake our selves, 





is 
reise *Wanderung und Heimkehr, Gedichte von Karl Bartsch, Leipzig, 1874. 


‘Modern Philology, XI (1913-14), 141-44. 
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says, ‘‘a ‘searre’ (‘sear’, ‘seaur’) meant, up to Shakespeare’s time, 
a bold rock or crag.’’ It is of interest that Drayton uses the word 
in Polyolbion, Song XXVII :? 


From that rough Neptune’s rage, 
The isle of Walney lies, whose longitude doth swage 
His fury when his waves on Furnesse seem to war, 
Whose crooked back is arm’d with many a rugged scarr 
Against his boist’rous shocks. 
And in the margin, he explains, ‘‘a searr is a rock.’’ 
The point to note is that Drayton, writing only a decade after 
Shakespeare’s play, feels that the word is uncommon enough to 


make definition necessary. 















Princeton University 
R. R. CAWLEY 










‘* ASTER’’ AND ‘‘STARR’’ 


In my recent book, Translation and Translations (Bell & Sons), 
I said (p. 32) that ‘‘Plato’s immortal epigrams on ‘ Aster’ (Antho- 
logia Palatina, VII, 669-670) cannot be fitly rendered in English; 
for, though Starr is an English proper name, a play upon it would 
be grotesque. We must go for help to the Latin.’’ Hence to give 
the play upon words, without which these two poems cannot be 
‘‘translated,’’ though Mr. A. J. Butler in his ‘‘Aramanth and 
Asphodel’’ (Poems from the Greek Anthology, p. 26) and others 
have failed to comprehend this. I rendered ’Aotjo by ‘Stellor.’ 
Star-gazing, Stellor? Oh were I yon skies 
To look upon thee with a myriad eyes! 
What I said about ‘Starr’ is true of present-day English. But not 
so true of the older language. At all events this play upon words 
was not ‘‘grotesque’’ to the composer of the following epitaph 
which I take from Ward Lock & Co.’s guide to Lyme Regis and 
South Dorset, Seaton Section, p. 659. 
‘In the churchyard [of St. Gregory’s Church, Seaton] is a flat 
stone commemorating John Starre; until a few years ago it was 
still possible to decipher the following lines: 


























JOHN STARRE 


Starre on Hie 
Where should a Starre be 
But on Hie? 

Tho underneath 
He now doth lie, 









2 LI. 323-27. 
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Yet shall he rise 
More glorious than 
The Starres in skies 
1633’? 


Cambridge, England 
J. P. POSTGATE 


‘‘VENI, VIDI, VICI.”? 


Apropos of the recent very interesting discussion in The Philo- 
logical Quarterly’ on the origin of Caesar’s vaunt ‘‘ Veni, vidi, 
vici,’’? I may be allowed to say that the comparison of it with the 
saying attributed to Democrates (ap. Diels, Vorsokr., II, 82) was 
first made by Stroth: ‘‘Cuivis facile occurrit illud Caesaris: Veni, 
vidi, vici’’ (quoted by Orelli, Opuscula, I, 504). 


Cambridge, England 
J. P. POSTGATE 


ERRATA 
The Part Played by Horace Walpole and James Boswell in the Quarrel be- 
tween Rousseau and Hume. By Frederick A. Pottle. (IV, 351-63.) 


1. Note 9 (p. 354) promises too much. There still remain in the French 
texts as printed several errors in accentuation. The reader will be able to 
eorrect these without having each lapse pointed out. 


2. All the other vagaries in spelling, capitalization, and syntax (this last 
whether indicated as such or not) are those of the texts, with the following 
exceptions (corrections indicated by italics) : 

p- 354, 1.9 c’en est un aussi 

. 354, 1.13 sur ce Sujet 

. 355, 1.7 bien du Fracas 

. 355, 1.16 Cas infini du Charlatan 

. 355, 1.18 avoit été bouleversée 

. 355, 1.22 dele [pas] 

. 358, 1.12 et ait ensuite publié 

. 358, 1.12 Lettres écrites (the indicated correction is unnecessary). 


1TII (1924), 237; IV (1925), 151-156. 
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The Life and Poems of Nicholas Grimald, by L.R. Merrill. iii + 463 pp, 

Yale University Press, 1925. 

In the preface, the author says: ‘‘It has been the object of this disserta- 
tion to present a life of Grimald, the facts of which have not been known; to 
reproduce the text of his two Latin dramas, Christus Redivivus and Archipro- 
pheta, the latter of which has been inaccessible to students of early sixteenth- 
century drama; and to present both of these plays in translations.’’ The dis- 
sertation also contains ‘‘The Shorter Poems of Nicholas Grimald,’’ a reprint 
of the forty poems of Grimald from Songes and Sonettes (Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany), published in 1557, and a reprint of six commendatory poems by Grimald, 
five of which are in Latin and one in English. 

In his life of Grimald, Dr. Merrill discusses the problem of the sudden wane 
in the popularity of Grimald in his own age as shown by a comparison of the 
first and second editions of Tottel’s Miscellany in which the forty poems by 
Grimald in the first edition are reduced to nine in the second and his full 
signature to the initials N.G. Dr. Merrill advances much new evidence to sup- 
port the suggestion, made by previous critics, that Grimald’s decrease in popu- 
larity was due to his betrayal of the protestant martyrs, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley, during the persecutions under Queen Mary. 

The most valuable contribution that Dr. Merrill has made in his dissertation 
is his text and translation of Grimald’s two Latin dramas. In his preface to 
Christus Redivivus, Dr. Merrill discusses its influence on Sebastian Wild’: 
Passionspicl, published in 1566; and through the medium of Wild’s play its 
influence on the oldest known text of the Oberammergau passion play, written 
in 1662. In this matter Dr. Merrill acknowledges the previous studies of 
August Hartman and Johannes Bolte. In his preface to Archipropheta, Dr. 
Merrill discusses the source of the plot of the play in Josephus’ Antiquities of 
the Jews. 

In his discussion of Grimald as teacher, preacher, translator, poet, an 
dramatist, Dr Merrill’s critical judgment is affected by the enthusiasm of the 
student for the object of his patient research. For instance, Dr. Merrill 
argues that to Nicholas Grimald, rather than to Henry Howard, Earl of Sur 
rey, is due the honor of the introduction of blank verse into English poetty. 
In support of this contention, he points out that the two poems of Grimald in 
blank verse, The Death of Zoroas and Marcus Tullius Ciceroes Death, wet 
printed by Tottel in Songes and Sonettes, June 5, 1557, over two weeks earlier 
than the printing of Tottel’s version of Surrey’s translation in blank verse of 
the second and fourth books of Vergil’s Aeneid, June 21, 1557. The other 
edition of Surrey’s translation of Vergil, which contains only the fourth book 
of the Aeneid, was printed without a date by John Day for William Owen. 
Miss Gladys D. Willcock, who has made a study of Day’s edition, thinks that 
it was printed in 1554; but Dr. Merrill in an elaborate argument attempts # 
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refute Miss Willeock’s conclusions. Since Surrey died in 1547, his blank verse 
must have been composed before that date, and some scholars think that it 
was composed as early as 1539. Dr. Merrill, however, suggests that ‘‘it is not 
impossible that Grimald’s compositions in blank verse were done before Sur- 
rey’s, for in 1547 he was appointed lecturer in rhetoric at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. To hold such a position he must have been proficient in versification.’’ 
By means of similar logic, Dr. Merrill concludes that Grimald influence upon 
blank verse must have been ‘‘much farther reaching than Surrey’s.’’ 
C.L. FINNEY. 

University of Iowa 


An Anthology of Medieval Latin, chosen by Stephen Gaselee, M.A., F.S.A., 
C.B.E., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the Foreign Office; Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. xii + 140 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925. 

The last year or two have seen a gratifying increase of interest in medieval 
studies, if one is to judge by the development of the medieval group in the 
M.L.A., the organization of the Committee on Medieval Latin Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and particularly the activities of pub- 
lishers and authors. In this attractive anthology Mr. Gaselee has brought to- 
gether some 45 selections ranging from Latin inscriptions of the first century 
to such modern attempts as Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Novis te cantabo chordis’’ from 
Les Fleurs du Mal and present-day correspondence in Latin among Catholic 
ecclesiastics—rather an extensive period, as the compiler agrees, to be termed 
‘‘medieval’’! The purpose of the book, however, is frankly cultural and 
diversional rather than historical, linguistic, or scholarly, though Mr. Gaselee 
obviously possesses the qualifications necessary to the editing of a really scien- 
tific anthology of Medieval Latin. We are thankful for what he has given us— 
a well-chosen, though individualistic, series of extracts that represent a cross- 
section of medieval and renaissance life, with points of interest for students of 
the classics, of the Romance languages, of Germanics, and of English. 

From the standpoint of the Romance philologist, we have certain material in 
the vernacular, such as early inscriptions and an extract from the well-known 
Peregrinatio Silviae (or rather Aetheriae), a work which is more or less tradi- 
tional in courses in Vulgar Latin. Despite the relatively small amount of such 
material one finds examples of such stock developments in Vulgar Latin as the 
loss of final m and of n before s, the confusion of b and v in spellings, the 
reduction of ae to e, the loss of case-endings, syncope, and even metathesis. 

Other interesting selections include extracts from historians such as Gildas, 
the Venerable Bede, and Paulus Diaconus; selections from such medieval hymn- 
writers as St. Ambrose and Bernard of Morlaix or Cluny, whose De contemptu 
mundi has given us the well-known ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden;’’ a communion 
hymn from the Bangor Antiphonary; students’ songs; an extract from Walter 
Map’s De nugis curialiwm; two extracts from the rolls of the ‘‘Pie Powder 
Court’’ or Fair Court of St. Ives (13th century) ; a passage from Duns Scotus, 
ete. An extract from the Epistolae obcurorwm virorum illsutrates the develop- 
ment of Renaissance Latin. The novelesque element is represented by a thir- 
teenth century exemplum, of the man who sold his soul to the devil—the Faust- 
theme—and by some seventeen stories from the Facetiae of Poggio and Bebel. 
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Of interest among the latter is Bebel’s 16th century Latin version of the tale 
of the Jew who became a Christian in spite of the corruption witnessed at 
Rome, familiar as Boccaccio’s Dec. 1, 2, but occurring also in Hans Sachs, 
Nicolas de Troyes, and Luther’s Tischreden. A 16th century Latin sermon by 
Michel Minot has some amusing interpolations in the vernacular: ‘‘De quoi 
mélezvous, belle dame?’’ ‘‘Elle étoit faite pour regarder.’’ (Cf. present-day 
student slang, ‘‘She is easy on the eyes! ’’) 

One would have liked to see included in the volume something from Roswitha, 
or from the hymns of that great contemporary of St. Ambrose, Prudentius, or 
from such medieval chroniclers as Hincmar or Flodoard—it would be easy to 
list a dozen such desiderata; but since Mr. Gaselee expressly acknowledges the 
eclectic nature of his selections we must accept his book for what it is—a com- 
panionable volume of varied charm, well calculated to stimulate interest in a 
many-sided period. 

The compiler has provided a brief introduction, with a few bibliographical 
hints (I wish he had included Ebert’s useful Allgemeine Geschichte der Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters im Abendlande) as well as scholarly footnotes, an appendix 
of metrical forms, and an index. Esthetically the book is a gem, beautifully 
printed and practically free of misprints (I have noted only one: her for 
here on p. 25). The reproduction of Giulio Romano’s portrait of Queen 
Joanna of Naples which serves as frontispiece adds to the attractiveness of an 
unusually appealing book. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 
George Washington University 


The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century, by 

Benjamin Bissell, ix +- 223 pp. Yale University Press, 1925. 

Dr. Bissell’s dissertation follows the conventional pattern in its division of 
the literature of the eighteenth century into history and travel, fiction, drama, 
and poetry, with chapters devoted to each, in which all the discoverable titles, 
significant and insignificant, are painstakingly considered. One play, Cumber- 
land’s West Indian, might well have been included, even though its hero wass 
white man, because of its implied reflections upon the influence of a primitive 
environment, ‘‘ that warm, sunny climate where naked nature walks without 
disgrace,’’ and because of its Rousseauistic sentimentalism. The time limits 
of the present study, too, are interpreted arbitrarily. Mrs. Behn’s Oroonolo 
is properly enough included, even though it antedated the century; but the 
author omits mention of Indian and Virginia, plays produced at Drury Lane 
on the sixth and thirteenth of October, 1800. Passing reference might al» 
have been made to the trail of Indian influence in such nineteenth century 
dramas as Buckstone’s The Green Bushes, based as it likely was on a mele 
drama, Perouse, or the Desolate Island (possibly by Fawcett), which ran for 
thirty-five performances at Covent Garden in 1801, and which was itself basel 
on a 1799 translation from Kotzebue’s Perouse. However dubious the ge 
graphical locale of the earlier plays, Buckstone’s is definitely American. Ti 
plan of Dr. Bissell’s book being what it is, its interest varies with the merit 
or importance of the works referred to. Along with this tabulation an # 
tempt is made to relate interest in Indian life to the primitivistic aspects of 
Rousseauism. In three introductory chapters we first see the Indian throug! 
civilized eyes, and then European civilization through Indian eyes. In thi 
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respect, however, the results of the study are negative. Perhaps, as the author 
remarks, because England knew the Indians of northern climates rather than 
those of the exotic tropics, but more likely for other reasons, a sentimental 
feeling toward them got little footing in English literature. The common 
sense attitude toward primitive life held by men like Dr. Johnson was forti- 
fied by acquaintance with the real Indian through the harrowing narratives of 
settlers. The Romantic concept entertained by French writers doubtless had 
























































































































































., its basis in part in the superior skill shown by their voyageurs in placating 
t the Indians with whom they came in contact. Certainly the French had 
to abundant association with the Indians of northern climates. So far as the 
he present work is conclusive, it is in the disproof of any strong, direct influence 
n- of the American Indian upon Romanticism and Sentimentalism in England. 
4 What tendency there was to magnify the virtues of the savage in a state of 
nature came, it seems, largely through French or Spanish sources. The book 
eal is not equipped with a bibliography, and, we may therefore assume, lists in its 
ra pages all titles its author has encountered. If so, the total may be regarded as 
dix substantial if not large, and as amply justifying the study. 
ally BaRTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD. 
for University of Iowa 
een L’Influence Frangaise dans l’Oewre de Ruben Dario, par Erwin K. Mapes. 
f an Champion. Paris 1925. 
This is the twenty-third volume of the Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littéra- 
ture Comparée, directed by MM. Baldensperger and Hazard, and it appears 
by an excellent contribution to the series. 
; Doctor Mapes’ thesis traces the French influences undergone by Ruben Dario, 
n of the well-known Nicaraguan writer and poet who died early in 1916. Dario was 
samt more properly a pure artist than a philosopher or an original thinker; and he 
titles, plays a réle in literature less by his ideas than by the technique he has de- 
abe veloped, especially in versification. 
wast Spanish works impress strongly his early career; but in Aew a French in- 
mitive fluence, that of the conteurs of the Parnassian group, is vividly felt. Dario’s 
rithout prose becomes more condensed, and his subjects are those that, in that time, 
Vimits enjoy vogue among the intellectuals of France. The French influence is still 
oonoko more strongly felt in Prosas Profanas,—‘‘1’oeuvre moderniste par excellence,’’ 
wut, the says Dr. Mapes. Dario, who now possesses the French tongue in all perfec- 
y Lame tion, imitates all literary subjects which French writers try; his style, his 
nt ale versification are now perfected and sure of themselves. Cantos de Vida y 
centut] esperanza is the work of his mature life. It is not the most important of his 
a melt works, yet it may be considered the most interesting in the point of view of 
ran {ot his technique. Dario shows himself as no disciple of any particular school, 
¢ based romantic parnassian or symbolist, but as having harmoniously combined the 
che ge elements of all the schools. 
., The book is followed by a very complete bibliography of all the material on 
ne merit fe Subject available in Europe and in America. 
1 an A. J. DICKMAN. 
spects of University of Iowa . 
throug! Samuel Butler, the Author of Hudibras, by Jan Veldkamp. Hilversum, 1923. 





Although the place of Samuel Butler and of Hudibras has been considered 
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generally one of importance in the history of English literature, nevertheless 
both poet and poem have been pretty consistently neglected. The arrival in 
this country of Mr. Jan Veldkamp’s doctoral dissertation, Samuel Butler, the 
Author of Hudibras, was awaited, therefore, with considerable interest, espe- 
cially by students of seventeenth century literature. 

All doctoral dissertations are disappointing in spots and Mr. Veldkamp’s is 
no exception. The first section of the book is coneerned with Butler’s life, 
This is one of the disappointing spots, for the author has nothing new to offer, 
Mr. Veldkamp’s biography of Butler is only another silent tribute to the 
scholarship of Grey and Nash. 

The second section of the dissertation is devoted mainly to a criticism of 
Hudibras. This is another disappointing spot. Mr. Veldkamp sticks too close- 
ly to the conventional point of view of Butler’s satire as one almost wholly 
upon Puritanism. He says very little of the social satire in Hudibras and al- 
most completely neglects Butler’s satire upon French imitations, especially his 
ridicule of the French pseudo-heroic vogue in literature and life. Thus he is 
led to remark merely in passing that the mock-heroic form of Hudibras is un- 
important. This is a very curious oversight if the rather lengthy passages 
opening the second canto of the first part and the first canto of the second 
part are read correctly. 

In the third and last section Mr. Veldkamp discusses the question of infu- 
ences upon Butler. This is the best part of the book, for the author here 
makes his only real contribution to scholarsip. The vexed question of Butler’s 
indebtedness to Rabelais and Cervantes is here more fully presented than ever 
before. Mr. Veldkamp’s conclusion that Hudibras is not a versified Don 
Quixote is entirely convincing. Less convincing, because of the generality of 
the proof, is his argument that Butler was under obligation to Rabelais for 
much of the material of Hudibras. Yet as a first scholarly attempt at deter: 
mining the influence of Rabelais upon Butler, Mr. Veldkamp’s argument con 
mands the greatest respect. 

On the whole the book deserves a place in the history of Butler criticism. 
Although it is not an entirely satisfactory work, it is nevertheless a real at 
tempt at a detailed study of Butler’s life and of his great satire. For this at 
least Mr. Veldkamp deserves the thanks of all students of seventeenth century 
literature. Guy LINTON DIFFENBAUGH. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Stories and Ballads of the far Past. Translated from the Norse (Icelandic 
and Faroese), with Introduction and Notes, by N. Kershaw. vi + 256 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1921. 

It is a real pleasure to me to call the attention of the readers of the Phiio- 
logical Quarterly to this publication. There are, to begin with, four transla: 
tions from the Fornaldar Ségur Norprlanda, which I am sure students of Old 
Norse will heartily welcome. We have had very little before rendered ints 
English of these exceedingly interesting Northland romances of ancient times. 
The volume contains four of these: The Nornagest Story (pdttr af Nori 
gest), The Sorli Story, The Saga of Hromund Greipsson, and The Saga of 
Hervor and Heidrek. For this, which constitutes Part I of the book, there is 
furthermore an Appendix containing The Combat at Samso and Hjalmar's 
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Death Song. And I shall add at once that the translations are in the main 
excellent; for the prose they are certainly among the very finest that have yet 
appeared from Old Norse into English. And the poetry has throughout been 
handled with the same sure touch, though I can readily see that some students 
of Old Norse will regret the departure so often from the metrical form of the 
original. I shall come back to this below. 

The second part gives selected ballad material, pp. 153-219. There are first 
some twenty stanzas of the Griplur (XIVth century Rimur) ; then there is the 
Faroese ballad of Nornagest, followed by the Faroese ballad of Hjalmar and 
Angantyr. Of Faroese ballads there are further, that of Arngrim’s Sons, and 
The Riddle Ballad. Two more complete the offerings of the ballads: the 
Shetlandic Hildina, and the Danish ballad of Angelfyr and Helmer. A con- 
siderable body of excellent notes, pp. 220-253, and a bibliography close the 
volume. There is a general introduction to the ballads, dealing with the ques- 
tion of the nature, the relationship, the study and editing of Faroese ballads. 
The saga translations are also supplied with an introduction. 

It is not my intention here to review the translator’s work as a whole. I 
shall confine myself to indicating how she has acquitted herself of what was 
perhaps the most difficult part of her task, namely the rendering of The 
Hervor Lay, and Hjalmar’s Death Song. From the former I shall quote the 


stanzas in which Angantyr reveals where the sword Tyrfing is and Hervor’s 
answer. The original says: 






Liggr mer undir herpum 
allr er hann ttan 
Mey veit ek énga 
at pann hjor pori 


Hjalmars bani; 
elldi sveipinn. 
fyrir mold ofan, 
i hendur nema. 





That is, literally: 


Under my shoulder lies 
all without ’tis 

No maiden I know 
who dares the sword 


Hjalmar’s bane; 
wrapped with flame. 
above the Earth, 

in her hand to seize. 
Kershaw renders: 


The sword that the death-stroke to Hjalmar gave 
Lies under my shoulders within the grave, 
And wrapped about with flame. 
But that maiden lives not in any land 
Who dare grasp the weapon within her hand 
For any hope of fame. 
Aud Hervor’s answer is rendered: 
There lives, O Angantyr, a maid 
Who yearns to handle the keen-edged blade, 
And such a maid am I! 
And what care I though the tomb fire blaze! 
They sink and tremble before my gaze, 
They quiver out and die! 
“ the closing stanza, where Hervor has secured the sword Tyrfing, is trans- 
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Farewell, farewell to all you dead! 
Farewell! I would that I were sped! 
Farewell all you in the mound! ... 
Surely in terror I drew my breath 
Between the Worlds of Life and Death 
When the grave fires girt me round! 


Thus the translator preserves the metre in this case, and also sometima 
employs alliteration; but the end rime is, of course, an absolute departure, 
which brings this poetry of the romantic sagas nearer to the form of the bal- 
lads. I would have preferred that this had not been done. However, if om 
grants the use of end rime in the rendering of the poetry of these sagas, then 
Miss Kershaw has come as near to perfection here, it seems to me, as it is 
possible. And there can be no doubt that in this form they will appeal to, ani 
be understood by, a far larger number of readers. 

Hjalmar’s Death Song has in the Old Norse the usual metrical alliterative 
form. In the translation there are many changes from this. The eight-lix 
fornyrpislag is reproduced in six-line stanzas, in which the odd lines are lo 
(four feet) and the even lines short (three feet)—iamb, trochee, and anapest 
There is occasional alliteration; and end rime only for the even lines. | 
quote the following three stanzas, which seem to me exceedingly well done: 
To Odd’s question why he is so pale Hjalmar answers: 


With sixteen wounds is my mailcoat rent, 
And the world is fading fast. 

Blindly I tread in the gathering gloom, 
Pierced to the heart at the last 

By Angantyr’s sword with its pitiless point 
And its edges in poison cast. 


I have given no cause to Ingebjérg 
To hold my prowess light; 

It shall never be said by our maidens at home 
That I gave one thought to flight. 

They shall hear how the battle was fought and won.— 
How I wielded my sword in the fight. 


In my mind I can see the henchmen 
Drinking mead in my father’s hall.— 
A circle of gold is round every throat, 
And joy is among them all. 
My merry companions are drinking their ale, 
Till thought and care are no more, 
While I, torn with wounds from a murderous sword, 
Perish here on this island shore. 


Regarding Part II, the Ballads, I shall add that that the melodies for tht 
Faroese ballads are given as transcribed by Professor Thuren (Folkesang® 
paa Feréerne). Stories and Ballads is excellently printed and attractiv! 
bound; I have found very few misprints. 


GeEorGE F. FLOM. 
University of Illinois 





